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CHAPTER XX. 
PERRY’S REVENGES. 


~_ could not endure being unhappy. He regarded unhappi- 

ness as most people regard measles, or any other inconvenient 
disorder, and scolded it and reviled at it for coming upon him. What 
business had an unlucky fate to single him out, harmless, well-meaning 
as he was, and so kindly disposed to all the universe, that he would 
let himself be pestered to death by rats, mice, black-beetles, wasps, 
and other less bearable things, rather than end the most ephemeral 
existence on the face of the globe ? 

His was the sweetest temper by natural endowment; candid, inef- 
fably artless, loving, unsuspicious of evil, true; but adverse fortune was 
to him as a sour-tempered nurse, and he and his nurse being at enmity 
they buffeted and baited and worried each other to the utmost of their 
power. 

Kitty had a thousand ambitions ; Perry had but one, and not seeing 
any prospect of that one being fulfilled, he chose to take his revenge. 

And how ? 

What use was it to paint well since Kitty scorned him? What use 
was it to eat, drink, sleep, and read newspapers, since Kitty did not 
love him? What use was it to keep good company since he could not 
get into the best, namely, Kitty's? What use was anything to him, 
good or bad? Poor Perry set out as zealously on the road to ruin as 
Christian for the Celestial City of pure gold that stood upon a mighty 
hill; regarding those who tried to hinder him or hold him back as his 
greatest enemies. He could no more help combining colours har- 


moniously, or informing his most hasty sketches with a soul full of 


passion and beauty, than he could help singing in tune, playing 
Schubert’s music to perfection, or catching up snatches of any foreign 
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tongue with delicious elocution. For your real genius is ever a 
Proteus, and Perry was areal genius: gifted with a wonderful sense of 
beauty and a capability for doing beautiful things no less wonderful. 

You may be sure that Mrs. Cornford did not spare the rod of cor- 
rection from the back of her Benjamin of adopted children, when she 
saw him persisting in this desperate behaviour. She had no longer 
the slightest hope of Kitty, and was too honest and too fond of Perry 
to lead him on to false hopes concerning her; but she tried to inspire 
him with other more reasonable ambitions, and to make him see the 
clay foot of the golden idol he adored. 

“Tt’s more than silly, it’s craven, it’s unmanly,” she would say, “ to 
stake your bread in this world and your salvation in the next—for 
Tm sure the idle won’t go to Heaven—on one die, and that die a 
woman! As if we were sent into this world like monkeys, to pounce 
upon the first nut we take a fancy to, and sit in the sun cracking it, 
and grinning and thinking ourselves wiser than King Solomon. I'm 
ashamed of you. I did think I could depend upon your acting: like a 
man under misfortune—but men never do. ‘The Lord only knows 
why such helpless things were created !” 

Perry never grew angry, but would answer ina large sort of way, as 
if trouble privileged him to say anything: 

“Oh, Polly! do leave a poor wretch in peace. You know nothing 
about us. You don’t, indeed.” 

“T like to hear you say that! If ever a woman knew anything 
about men, I do,—to my cost, too. There was my father, poor dear, 
a good-natured creature as ever breathed, but with no more sense 
or principle than you could lay on a baby’s finger-nail. Didn’t he 
run through my poor mother’s little portion and then betake himself 
to Australia, leaving us without a bed to lie on? There was my 
brother Tom. Didn't we women starve and slave, and all but steal, to 
give him a bit of education and make a gentleman of him? And 
what does my gentleman do when he has got a snug clerkship and 
four hundred a year and not a child in the world—and my sister dies 
leaving three orphans? Why, he just invites us all to dinner on 
Christmas Day, and sends the chicks his wife's old clothes, and 
thinks he has done his duty! And there was poor Cornford, bless 
him! I don’t wish to say a word against the dead, but what a 
precious time of it I had with him! My dear Perry, don’t say I 
know nothing about men.” 

“Oh, of course, you know just what experience teaches you,” Perry 
rejoined sulkily; “a woman can’t go beyond that. I don’t expect 
you to have any sympathy with what I suffer.” 

“'Twaddle-dum-dee,” Mrs. Cornford said, with something like a tear 
in her eye. “If I didn’t care for you, you might go downhill as fast 
ag you like. But I want to rouse you to your duty.” 
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“Good Heavens! where did you learn to talk like that ?” 

“Tt’s everybody's duty to be respectable,” Mrs. Cornford said, with 
vigour, “and it’s nobody’s duty to be an ass. Crying after Kitty is 
about as wise as crying for the moon, and crying because you can’t get 
the moon: of a piece with it,” she added, fiercely, “ the life you pride 
yourself in leading now is a disgrace to the poor woman who bore you.” 

Perry turned exceedingly red. 

“ Yes, sir, a disgrace. You spend your time in smoking and drink- 
ing, and bad company. You neglect your work, you leave good sub- 
jects in such a mess that no one can tell which is the top and which 
the bottom ; you disgust your best friends by debasing as delightful a 
genius as painter—I mean vagabond—was ever born with. A few 
months more of this sort of thing, and Perugino Neeve’s name won't be 
worth a farthing dip among connoisseurs and picture-buyers.” 

Perry, at this, dashed about the room like one mad. 

“ How can I work?” he cried, “ when my mind is full of her? She 
may be false—as you say—or true. What has that to do with the 
matter? If a man loves a woman, he goes on loving her, and there 
is no help for it, and I shall go on loving Kitty, and there is no help 
for that either—except absinthe.” 

“ You—don’t—take—absinthe?” faltered Mrs. Cornford, with sudden 
pallor, adding: “if so, God save you, my poor Perry, for neither man 
nor woman can.” 

“How you jump at conclusions!” Perry went on, still acting the 
lunatic to perfection. ‘‘ Did I say that I drank absinthe, or that I was 
about to drink absinthe, or that I was about to be about drinking absinthe 
—pray did I or did I not, my good Mrs. Cornford ? But women haven't 
so much as a grain of logie in their compositions, and it is of little use 
talking.” 

Mrs. Cornford was not to be so put off. 

“Dear Perry, good Perry,” she said, laying her hands lovingly about 
his arm; “for the love of God, speak the truth. It is poison, you 
know, my dear, and I don’t want to see you go down to ‘your grave 
besotted with the worst drachm-drinking that ever was ; you haven’t— 
you won't, Perry, on your word, you haven’t—you won't,” and then 
she broke down, and began to cry. 

Perry, being unused to see women in tears, and Mrs. Cornford’s 
tears being wholly unprecedented, set to work to restore her after the 
most extravagant fashion. First and foremost he darted to the door 
and called out, wildly : 

“Tommie, Binnie, Mimi, make haste, my good girls! Your aunt 
is in a fit.” 

Then he rushed to and fro, overturning chairs, easels, and port- 
folios, in search of restoratives; and finally seized hold of a tin can, 
full of paint-water, and sonsed poor Mrs. Cornford with it, ere she 
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could defend herself. His act certainly attained its end, for Mrs. 
Cornford’s tears ceased to flow, but she was roused to such a pitch of 
indignation that she could find no vent in words. What followed, 
can be better imagined than described. Perry, seeing himself worsted 
in the encounter, made an ignominious retreat from the studio, and 
absinthe was not again mentioned for some time. 

But Mrs. Cornford’s anger was the thing of an hour, and when it 
had passed she was as keenly alive to the import of Perry’s speech as 
ever. 

She had known Perry since he was a curly-haired, marble-loving, 
apple-adoring little man of four years, and loved him with her whole 
heart. He had ever been what he now was, beautiful enough for a 
god, impulsive as a woman, naive as a child, gifted exceedingly, 
passionate, sensitive, capable, weak. And she knew that nothing 
would ever change him—except absinthe. How could she save him, 
her adopted boy, her fellow-student, her critic, her friend, her darling ? 
How could she save him from this great perdition ? 

Poor Polly Cornford was a bad hater, or she would have begun 
hating Kitty, though such a course were but to imitate the savages 
who buffet their unpropitious and faithless gods. From Kitty, she 
felt it was vain to hope anything. If Perry were saved, it must he 
by herself, unaided and alone. 

They must leave Paris. 

It was a very painful alternative, but Mrs. Cornford determined 
upon it bravely. Words can hardly tell how she had looked forward 
to this stay in Paris, what golden harvests she had hoped to reap in 
the Louvre and the Luxembourg, what pleasure and profit she had 
expected from the society of one or two French artists she knew. 
And just because Kitty chose to play unhandsome tricks with Perry’s 
peace of mind, and he chose to run a-muck against Fortune and the 
world, she had to give up her dreams! 

It was hard, but it would be harder to sit idly by and see Perry 
hastening to his ruin, without holding out both hands to save him. 
So Mrs. Cornford cogitated and cogitated as to the best means of 
attaining the object she had in view; and, meantime, sucked away at 
the orange of Parisian life, whilst it was yet within reach of her lips. 

She watched Perry all the while, much as a cat watches a mouse, 
asking the why and the wherefore of any prolonged absence, watching 
his face with an eagerness at once fierce and pathetic, flying at him 
savagely when he made lame excuses for having come home in the 
small hours, coaxing him to his work as tenderly as a mother coaxes 
her sick baby to eat, exhausting all sisterly, womanly, motherly wiles 
on his behalf. 

“Oh! of what use is it?” Perry would say. “J.et me go my 
ways. 
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“That I never will, whilst my name is Polly Cornford and I love 
chrome-yellow.” 

“ But it’s positively unchristian-like, and against the laws of society, 
to hunt a fellow down in the way you do.” 

“May I have no worse sins to repent of on my dying bed !” 

And the two would squabble over the contested right, like two dogs 
over a bone. 

Mrs. Cornford resorted to other means, slily persuading,—the artful, 
loving, unselfish soul,—one of her patrons to give Perry an order in- 
stead of herself. What were her own interests in comparison with 
those of her darling ? 

“Of what use is it?” Perry said again, with what would have 
appeared brutal ingratitude in anybody else. “Don’t be so benevo- 
lent, Polly. You only get hated for it. I shall paint this picture in 
my worst manner, of course, and whose fault will it be? You have 
been warned.” 

What with Perry’s dogged persistence in his vagabondish self- 
immolation and irritable deprecation against interference, it was a 
wonder that Mrs. Cornford’s patience held out. But her patience 
seemed to possess the quality of miraculous replenishment, like the 
widow’s cruise of oil. | 


Cuarrer XXI. 
KITTY FOLLOWS THE EXAMPLE OF THE PRODIGAL. 


Aut this time Kitty was saying to herself that if there were ne 
poor Perrys, and no widowed Dr. Normans in the world wanting 
to marry her, she could go her ways and be happy. She had 
passed the stages of early womanhood without being touched by 
the tenderness of a man—unless, perhaps, Perry’s tenderness had 
touched her once or fwice—and without desiring marriage for 
marriage sake. 

But having in some inconsequent moment listened to the stories 
of two lovers, and never since having found courage to turn a deaf 
ear to either, she found herself now somewhat awkwardly entangled. 
In this, the Fates had been unkind to her, poor Kitty thought, for 
what would have comforted her so much as coldness or forgetfulness 
on the part of these men? One sword of Damocles hanging over our 
heads is a trial of fortitude, but two are unbearable ; and Kitty fretted 
herself almost into a fever with the desire of getting away, not from 
her enemies, but from her friends. Meantime, how was she to tem- 
porize with them during the two or three weeks that remained of her 
stay in Paris? To ignore the fact that the Normans and Perry's 
set were in Paris was impossible, but any safe mode of recognition 
seemed hard to hit upon. 


—— 
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Should she write? - 
Should she go? 

Should she ask them to visit her ? 

She decided upon the first expedient, and one or two sweet little 
notes of excuse found their way to the quiet old-fashioned apartments 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, and the dingy little holes in the Rue 
de Trévise. 

These sweet little notes were works of art in oii « way, and cost 
Kitty as much thought and time as would have sufliced for results 
much more important. But they answered her purpose, and without 
affronting either, kept Dr. Norman and Perry away. It chanced, 
curiously enough, that she never once encountered her lovers face to 
face during this probationary period. It is true that she religiously 
abstained from the picture-galleries, from the theatres, drove in the 
Bois less than usual, and sacrificed herself a dozen times a day. Dr. 
Norman had called formally in the first instance, but she was not at 
home, in the fact, not at home, and he had never repeated the visit. 

But did Perry avoid her, and if so, was it for the sake of his peace 
or her own? She felt inquisitive on this point, though she would 
not have confessed as much for worlds, and the more so, as no answers 
had come to her sweet little notes to him, and Polly Cornford, and the 
Bianchis. 

Myra, woman-like, tried to get at her dearest friend? s real feelings 
on the subject of Perry, especially after having once caught a glimpse 
of him in the park of Vincennes. It had happened in this wise: 

Myra and Kitty were sweeping their long silk skirts across the 
dewy ways one summer morning, one or two friends bearing them 
company, when they came upon Perry, stretched, boy-like, under a 
tree. He was bareheaded, and, as the weather was warm, had di- 
vested himself of paletot, waistcoat, and neckcloth—like the careless 
vagabond he was—and with a little sunlight playing about his gold- 
brown locks and beard, and his ineffably winning face turned up- 
wards, he looked beautiful enough to have Undines and Dryads for 
companions, in such a scene and at such a time. 

‘They would have passed him, but Myra felt her arm clutched as if 
in a vice. ‘ Come this way,’ ’ Kitty said calmly, though turning pale 
and red by turns. And they went the way she indicated, leaving 
Perry behind. 

But Myra did not forget hun, and would always be saying to Kitty 
such things as these: 

“TJ dont believe there is another woman in the whole world, Kitty, 
who would have spent her youth with such a man, and let him love 
her, and leave him and be happy.” 

Or: 


“Of course [ know you are foud of me, as fond, I believe, as of any 
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one in the world just now; but my turn will come to be forsaken 
like poor Mr. Perugino.” 


Or, worse still : 


“T love you, Kitty, but I must say I think you have been heartless 
to that poor Perugino. Dr. Norman I have no sympathy with; he 
is hard, and dry, and, to my thinking, ugly ; but 1 do wish we could 
contrive to make Mr. Neeve happy. Would you like me to order a 
picture of him ?” 

But Kitty negatived the idea of the picture, coldly, not seeing what 
good could result from bringing Myra and Perry en rapport with 
one another. 

When not more than a week remained of their stay in Paris—the fact 
of their going was not to be told in Gath, nor proclaimed in Ascalon— 
she sent off the following promiscuous note addressed to Perry: 


“Dear Perry, pEAR Ponty, AND ALL YOU DEAR THINGS,—I have 
been so hindered in coming to you, so terribly hindered, that I thought 
I should never get a holiday at all, but I have an evening to myself 
at last—oh, joy !—and of course must spend it with you all. May I 
come to-morrow, at eight o'clock ? 

“ Kyer your runaway, repentant, affectionate (and, I know, forgiven !) 
. “ Kirry.” 


Then she wrote to her “ good, kind friend,” Dr. Norman, saying 
how glad slie was to hear that they were all well; how sorry she was 
not to be able to show them any hospitality, and begging permission 
to join their early dinner next day. 

Of course both answers were Come; and the matter being settled, 
Kitty felt more easy in her mind than she had done for weeks past. 
Having determined that the sacrifice was to take piace, she should 
deck herself, a second Iphigenia, very meekly with flowers, and yield 
herself up to the powers she had ofiended. 

She provided a few propitiatory offerings, wonderful toys from the 
Passage Choiseul for Prissy, trinkets for the elder ladies, a book for 
Dr. Norman, and an original pen-and-ink sketch for Perry, that she 
knew he would prize. She scribbled on the back of it, “For Perry, 
with Kitty’s love.” And she wrote on the fly-leaf of Dr. Norman’s 
book, “Dr. Norman, with the affectionate and grateful regards of 
K. §.”—thinking thus to put her two gifts on a proper footing. 

Then she prepared herself. 

She longed—oh, how she longed 





to wear her jewels, but good 


feeling, good sense, expediency prevailed, and she put on an innocent- 
looking grey silk frock, and tied up her hair with a black ribbon, 
wishing she possessed moral courage enough to make herself hideous 
by some means or other. 


a 
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If she had followed out her first impulse, she would have gone in a 
stately gown of ruby velvet, that made her look and feel quite queenly. 
It was a work of art in itself, and she knew how Perry would go 
into artistic raptures over it, and how Dr. Norman would smile with 
simple pleasure at seeing her look so beautiful. If there were two 
things under heaven for which Kitty would have sold her soul to 
Mephistopheles, they were velvet dresses and jewels; and it did seem 
hard that those she loved best in the world should never see her 
“arrayed in all her glory.” 

Why could they not love her in moderation, and be contented to 
have her among them now and then? Oh, weary, woeful waste of 
human love! she said to herself, and sighed—how easy life would be 
without it! Poor Kitty, you see, was a pagan as yet, unlearned in 
any kind of moral scripture, and she could not see what right human 
passion had to disturb the even balance of things. 

When the splendour of ruby velvet, and pearl necklets, and gold 
earrings were put aside, she grew more cheerful, and made her adieu 
to Myra with a smile. 

“Now, do be firm for once in your life, and give everybody to 
understand that this is ‘ Miss Silver's last—positively last—appearance 
on the stage,” Myra said. “ It is so unreasonable and undignified to be 
dilatory in love-affairs. If you really care—and I believe you do— 
for Mr. Perugino, by all means marry him, darling. I would never cast 
you off for being true to him ; and I would help you both, and give 
him lots of orders for pictures.” 

Myra sat in an easy chair, looking the very impersonation of pretty, 
petted, inconsequent, traditional womanhood,—womanhood asking no 
new privileges at the hand of progressive society, womanhood dear to 
the hearts of all men. 

Kitty looked down upon her from her height of cold, brilliant, cal- 
culating, intellectualism. 

“You soft-hearted baby!” she said, toying with her hair; “ what 
would the world be like if all women were Myras ?” 

“ Like what it ought to be. Everybody should love somebody, and 
those who were rich should give half they had to those who were 
poor. 

“ As you do,” Kitty said, with a pretty show of humility. “ What 
a selfish wretch I am! How can I be something lower in the scale 
of creation than a barnacle, and not die of shame 2” 

“ A—what ?” 

“ An ignoble animal that fastens itself upon some other animal, and 
there sticks and grows fat!” Kitty cried with fine disdain, adding, as 
she dropped at Myra’s feet, “Spurn me from you as I deserve, and 
then I should feel happier.” 


“ How beautifully you act!” Myra said; “you know you care for 
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me, and I suppose barnacles have no particular affection for the crea- 
tures they stick to!” 

“What a child you are!” cried Kitty, in an abandonment of 
rapture ; adding gravely, “ but you will never understand me,—never !” 

“Oh! I never shall; and I suppose nobody ever did, for that 
matter,” Myra said. “You are more of a riddle to me than ever, 
to-day.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because you have all along declared to me that Dr. Norman and 
Mr. Perugino are nothing to you, and yet I know that you will come 
home from these visits without having made them a bit wiser than 
they were.” 

* “They won’t take the truth from me, the intractable creatures,” 
Kitty said naively. 

“Of course you must do as you like, but, you know, one cannot go 
on for ever shilly-shallying, either in small matters or great. Now 
go, you insinuating monkey, and get rid of all your lovers, and be 
home early. I shall be horribly dull.” 

Kitty went away, leaving Myra in a reverie. 

Myra worshipped her idol none the less for discovering that it had 
a Clay foot. People took her for a very simple, unreflective little 
thing, but she had a subtle instinct of character ; and all the time that 
Kitty’s will moulded her as clay is moulded in the hands of the 
potter, she was admiring the potter’s ingenuity, and wondering what 
the real form would be. 

When two women enter into a co-partnership of friendship—one 
furnishing brains, the other wealth, as their joint stock-in-trade—it is 
highly desirable that the sleeping partner should not look into the 
other's books. 

Myra was the sleeping partner in this Friendship Unlimited Lia- 
bility Company—of course we speak figuratively—and would unwisely 
glance over accounts sometimes. She did not always feel that she 


had made a safe investment. She mistrusted Kitty a little now and 
then. 


Cuarrer XXII. 


THE FIRST FATTED CALF IS KILLED. 


Iv was a very pale Iphigenia who was led to the sacrificial altar. 
itty had set herself a harder task than she thought, and when the 
carriage stopped at the door of Dr. Norman’s hotel, her heart was 
beating uneasily. All at once the old time at Shelley House came 
back to her; and what had happened since to make it so painful to 
recall? Nothing, of which she was not alone guilty; and she all but 
trembled at her own boldness in coming. Why, in Heaven’s name, 
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had she come? would it not have been better to have appeared cold 
and cruel at first than have brought all this on us all? she thought ; 
but it was too late to draw back now. 

The hotel was one of those quiet old-fashioned places that English 
travellers rarely patronise; the suites of apartments were silent, 
sombre, and furnished after an aristocratic but somewhat uncomfortable 
fashion ; the waiters were unpolished, provincial-looking youths, who 
wore long brown-holland aprons with bibs, and the proprietress 
shelled all the green peas herself as she sat in her little office and 
carried on the business of the house. 


At the merest finger-tap on the door, out flew Laura, ail tears and 
kisses. 

“ Here she is, papa!” she cried; “ she is really, really here.” 

Then she dragged Kitty into an inner room, where Dr. Norman sat 
reading the newspaper, with Prissy at nis feet. The child had made 
a work-table of his knee, and stopped him from rising abruptly with a 
petulant : 

“Papa, I aust take oif my doll’s work,” and she would have re- 
inoved every shred and reel by turns if he had let her. 

But he brushed the gay bundle into her lap, and came forward 
holding out both hands to Kitty with a shy, passionate, searching 
look. 

Kitty hardly knew how to meet that gaze, but ske made a great 
effort at self-control, and shook hands with him, looking up. They 
said a mere “How d’ye do?” then Prissy came up with her doll in 
her arm. 

“Kiss me and kiss my doll,” she said, very peremptorily, adding: 
“we have got such a grand dinner for you. I heard papa order it.” 

“ But I didn’t want a grand dinner, my child,” Kitty interposed. 

“Well, I did tell papa you didn’t deserve it, because you were so long 
in coming,” put in Prissy, archly. “When are you coming to stay 
wltogether ?” 

“ Prissy, it is not polite to ask such downright questions,” said her 
father ; “having got Miss Silver here, we must endeavour to make 
her visit pleasant.” 

There was something in Dr. Norman's manner that afiected Nitty 
imore than any demonstrativeness could have done; a studied deference, 
w studied kindness, a studied avoidance of painful things. Fool that 
I was to come! she kept saying to herself ; a thousand times fool that 
I was to come! But having come, she could not get away. It was 
very dreary. The place was dreary to begin with; it had nothing of 
Parisian gaiety about it; the little courtyard boasted a few oleanders 


in pots, but no one came in or out, excepting the primeval-looking ° 


youths in their holland pinafores. From the front windows the 
scene was hardly more inspiriting; you saw a bookseller's shop and 
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workmen in blue blouses, and workmen’s wives in white caps passing 
by, and little else. 


“Do you like being here?” asked Kitty of Laura, who sat beside 
her, holding her hand. 

“Qh! Laura is as happy as can be,” answered Dr. Norman; “she 
has picked up her old drawing-mistress, who takes her into artists’ 
studios, and all sorts of interesting places.” 

“Mrs. Cornford is here, you know——” 
painfully. 

“What do you say, Miss Silver, is Mrs. Cornford a proper chaperone 
for a young girl of Laura’s age ?” 

“Oh, papa!” cried Laura. 

“Mrs, Cornford is a most warm-hearted, excellent person, but not 
quite a lady,” Kitty began, when dinner was announced, and Prissy 
persisted in hurrying them away. 

“T do so want to see what there is,” she said. 

Poor Kitty felt more dismayed than ever as dish after dish came up, 
garnished with flowers, Prissy whispering at her elbow : 

“ There are lots more coming.” 

They had killed the fatted calf for her, and were eating it joyfully 
for her sake whilst all the time she was sick at heart and ready to cry. 
‘To simple people like the Norman’s, the fare made part of the welcome, 
so that there was no element but that of kindness in this way of treat- 
ing her. Poor Kitty made a superhuman effort, and was gay. She 
had become apt in the art of talking lately, and could say smart things 
upon aimost every topic without apparent effort—a great accomplish- 
ment in promiscuous society. She could talk of Bonapartism, of the 
Crédit Mobilier, of the Eastern question, like a man, and had a string of 
pleasant piquant bits of feminine gossip at her tongue’s end. She 
could make a pun of pure water, and was superb at repartee. What, 
indeed, could she not do ? 

Dr. Norman listened and looked with a deeper love and a deeper 
fear growing up in his heart. 

The conversation continued quite general throughout the dinner, 
and when it was over, Prissy brought out her doll’s frock, begging 
Kitty to finish it. The child was the only person in the world who 
had patronised Kitty, and who, though in a measure fascinated by 
her, had never become her leal slave and admirer. 


said Laura, colouring 


But no one ever 


made Prissy’s doll look so beautiful as Kitty, and since she was there, 
and had been feasted, why should she not contribute to the general 
amusement? So Kitty was made to stitch and stitch at bits of coloured 
stuff, Dr. Norman looking on. 

“When are you coming here with all your boxes?” asked Miss 
Prissy, looking hard at Kitty. “ To stay, I mean.” 

“T don’t know,” Kitty said. ‘“ Give me the scissors, please.” 
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Prissy got up to fetch the scissors, and Laura forbore to look up. 
Then Dr. Norman saw the expression of trouble that Prissy’s speech 
called into Kitty’s face. 

“ We wish Miss Silver to do exactly what she likes best, don't we, 
Prissy ?” he said, with forced cheerfulness. 

“Which do you think you shall like best, to come or to stay 
away ?” Prissy asked. 

“ Prissy, didn’t papa say you were not to ask questions,” interposed 
Laura. 

“Laura, you haven’t got six dolls all wanting new frocks, or you'd 
be just as anxious as I am to know when Kitty is coming.” 

Just then the door opened, and one of the youths wearing bib aprons 
cried out : 

“La voiture pour Mademoiselle.” 

Kitty's heart leaped. Was it possible that her time of pro- 
bation had come to an end? She did not know how to feel grateful 
enough for Dr. Norman’s forbearing conduct, whilst it puzzled 
her sorely. They had been under the same roof for two hours, 
and he had made no effort to get a déte-d-téte. It seemed incre- 
dible. 

But Kitty's momentary self-congratulation was soon at an end ; for 
Dr. Norman, with the quiet way in which he habitually did surprising 
things, said to the man: 

“ Renvoyez la voiture. Je vais conduire Mademoiselle a pieds.” 

When the door was shut, he turned to Kitty, smiling. 

“T hope I have not done an unpardonable thing,” he said, “but I 
should so like to have a little talk with you, and if you are tired we 
can still take a fiacre.” 

The thing was done after such simple, straightforward fashion, that 
Kitty felt dumb-foundered. Had his matter savoured one iota of 
lover-like arrogance or lover-like sentimentality, she would have made 
an eflort at resistance. But this slight exercise of power touched, 
whilst it paralysed her. She felt as she might have done had he been 
wn aggrieved father. 

She smiled a faint smile, and merely said that she thought they had 
better go at once. The children brought her bonnet and shawl, and 
dressed her after their naturally loving way. Then she kissed them, 
promised to see them again soon, told them to open the packet she had 
left on the bed, and descended with Dr. Norman. 

“ You had better take my arm,” he said, “ or we shall never get on ; 
the streets are so crowded.” 

“Yes, it is just the time when the poor are coming home from 
work and the rich are going out on pleasure,” Kitty said. ‘‘ What a 
pity it is that all the hard work of the world cannot be done by a 
superior race of animals, and not by men and women at all !” 
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“Then there would be no emulation, and that is wholesome food for 
a man’s moral appetite.” 

“And no envy, which is more bitter than gall,” pursued 
Kitty, eagerly, for she wanted to keep up the discussion. “I 
wholly agree with Mr. Buckle’s theory about poverty, Dr. Norman, 
and——” 

“We will talk of Mr. Buckle’s theory by-and-by,” Dr. Norman said, 
very quietly ; “I want to hear about yourself first.” 

“Oh! if you knew how I hate talking about myself. It makes 
me hate myseif.” 

“We must talk of things we hate sometimes,” persisted Dr. Norman, 
“and it is best to get it over. Are you really in earnest when you 
promise the children to see them again soon ?” 

“ Of course,” said Kitty. 

“ And is your next visit to be a flying one also ?” 

“T hope not: but oh, Dr. Norman, I am so little the mistress of 
my own time.” 

“ Are you really so tied and bound as that ?” 

“ How can it be otherwise ; I have so much strength and spirit to 
boast of, while Mrs. Wingfield is almost a helpless person.” 

“Oh!” Dr. Norman exclaimed, impatiently ; “don’t call her help- 
less when she is clever enough to keep any one like you about her. 
Call me helpless, if you like.” 

“ But you are not a woman.” 

“* Helplessness is not a question of sex, but of circumstances,” he 
replied ; “any maa with a family of young children and no woman 
for his friend, is utterly helpless. Life—that is the social part of it— 
hecomes a chaos, and duty a maze.” 

Kitty was silent. What, indeed, could she say ? 

“What will become of my little girls growing into womanhood 
without a mother? What will become of my boys when they go their 
own ways, and have no mother’s love to make them ashamed of sin ? 
If one goes astray through fault of mine, what will become of me? 
Once,” he said, and his voice changed to a softer key, “once somebody 
said to me that it should not be so.” 

“ And it shall not,” Kitty interrupted, eagerly ; ‘‘ whatever happens, 
I will be your children’s dearest friend. I have their hearts still and 
I will keep them.” 

“ Are you quite sure you have their hearts still?’ Dr. Norman said 
bitterly. “You forget that it is months since you left us, and that 
Laura has been growing older meanwhile. Oh! Kitty, it was a woe- 
ful day for me when you went away.” 

The pent-up storm had burst now, and there was no staying it. 

Whilst he had kept to that aspect of her conduct which merely 
affected his children’s welfare, she could listen calmly, for was she not 
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receiving the just punishment of a broken contract? But when he 
touched upon their old relationship, as of man and woman loving each 
other, she would fain have rushed away. 

“T could not tell what I should be led to do,” she faltered, “‘and I 
am not happier for what I have done—indeed I am not.” 

“Then why not undoit? You must know, Kitty, that I ask you 
first to be my wife, and second, to be a mother to my children. I 
don’t think there is any use in repeating that old story.” 

“T know too well that you love me,” Kitty said, sighing, “and I am 
Sorry. 

“And I am sorry too,” Dr. Norman answered: “there is no one 
at all like you in the world as far as I can discern, Kitty.” 

After a while he added very sadly : 

“ And whom is it that you love better than me then ?” 

Kitty turned an eager face to him. 

“ Before Heaven, none!” she whispered hurriedly. “You are the 
dearest friend I have in the world, but I am not the good woman you 
once thought me. I shrink from the responsibilities of being your 
wife.” 

She added with some reluctance, “I have so meshed and entangled 
myself with other duties that I do not feel free to choose for myselt. 
Had I been born a rich woman, I could have loved and been happy, 
but as it is, poverty makes mea slave, and I would rather serve 2 
woman than a man.” 

“Oh! Kitty, that is a cruel jest. What gifts in my hands would 
have been comparable to yours? It is in the nature of things that 
a woman is a benefactor always.” 

They walked on for some time in dreary silence, Kitty momentarily 
expecting the storm of reproach she felt to have so richly deserved. 
But it was not in Dr. Norman’s nature to reprove. If his children 
vexed or disobeyed him, he said so plainly and there the matter ended. 
Kitty had hit him harder than she knew, and he was trying to tell her 
so in just and temperate words. 

“T think,” he said, “it will be wiser and kinder of you not to come 
among us again yet. At forty-two one does not cry away one’s 
troubles like boys and girls, and you are not the sort of woman any 
man would love by halves——” 

“Tf only—” Kitty began falteringly. 

“ Tf only, if only—why are you such a coward? ‘There are no ¢fs 
in the case that I can see. You never cared for me, and that is the 
Alpha and Omega of it; therefore let us shake hands and say good- 
bye and God-speed to each other.” 

Kitty could not bear the quiet desolateness of his manner. Who so 
good, so kind, so worthy of affection as he ?—and how had she repaid 
him for his goodness, and kindness, and affection? A tide of remorse 
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and enthusiastic feeling filled her heart. She put her left hand on 
his arm, halt smiling and half crying. 

“Tf your prodigal ever comes back to you, will you take her in? 
There is nothing enduring in life but such a love as yours.” 

“Seven times and twice seven times I will take her in,” he answered, 
and lifting the hand that lay on his arm, sealed his words with a shy kiss. 

Kitty bad never looked handsomer than she did now, with that 
fine passion of pity flushing her cheeks and firing her eyes; and 
Dr. Norman felt it some compensation to be pitied so. But what a 
short-lived one! They were already near the Rue de Trévise, and 
he knew that when he should have left her at her friend’s door, all 
would be naturally over between them,—all friendship, all sympathy, all 
the sweet observances born of love. 

They shook hands silently and went their, own ways without look- 
ine back, 


Cuarter XXIII. 
THER SECOND FATTED CALF IS KILLED. 


Kriuine the fatted calf is doubtless pleasant entertainment enough to 
anybody concerned except the calf—and the Prodigal. Whose heart 
does not glow, whose face does not shine, when he is called upon to say 
grace over such a feast? Ineffable moment! We have been wise all 
along, and can afford to relish the baked meats, and the text, and the 
application, whilst the foolish Prodigal sits by, head bent down, with 
little stomach for either. How could the Prodigal come back, I wonder ? 

The hotel in the Rue de Trévise was one of those large dingy 
houses that are divided into dozens of small rooms let to poor students, 
milliners, mechanics, and occasionally to English travellers—artists 
for the most part—who, like Mrs. Cornford and her party, catered 
for themselves. Kitty was told by the portress to find numero 64, au 
quinzieme, and she toiled up the dusky, dingy staircase, holding her 
lace-bordered handkerchief to her nostrils. She had been so accus- 
tomed to attar of roses and other fragrances of late, that the smoky, 
beery, garlicky air of the place seemed to stifle her. How could any 
one live in such a den? she thought, and she pitied herself for her 
former insensibility to refinement, more and more. 

She stood still a moment or two before summoning courage to ring 
the bell. She knew well that she must not here expect the reticence 
and the mercifulness she had received at the hands of Dr. Norman, 
and the skin of her conscience had grown more tender since she last 
lived among true-hearted rough-mannered people, like Mrs. Cornford. 
But she said to herself—I will be meek and amiable. I will bear 
patiently whatever may be said. If they act like lions, I will play 
the lamb; and with this determination she rang the bell. 
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“Bless me!” she heard Mrs. Cornford cry within. ‘“There’s our 
fine lady. Run, Tommie (as Miss Thomasine was always called), 
and open the door. I can’t leave the gridiron.” 

“Oh aunty! I’m peeling onions,” answered Tommie. 

“Well then, you go, Mimi.” 

“Oh aunty!” cried Mimi, poor Polly Cornford’s second darling. 
“T’m blacking Perry’s boots, and am as black as a sweep.” 

“ Send Binnie, then.” 

“Oh!” Miss Binnie answers, “how you talk, aunty. Don't you 
know you just gave me the jam-pot to scrape? I’m as sticky as a 
treacle-tub.” 

“Oh bother! You children are always full of excuses,’ Mrs. 
Cornford said. “Then I'll go myself, though 1’m in a worse pickle 
than any one of you.” , 

And with that she opened the door, gridiron in hand. 

‘So you're really come, miladi; that’s an unexpected pleasure, as 
the spider said to the fly. I know you look upon us as the dirtiest 
degradedest set in the world. But come in, my dear, and lend us a 
helping hand with the supper.” 

The three girls now came up and embraced Kitty and hung about 
her, loving and slatternly and loquacious. 

“Perry is in his room, higher up, putting on his best clothes, and 
aunty told him he was a fool for his pains,” began Tommie. 

“And the Bianchis are coming, and Monsieur Puig (we call him 
Monsieur Pig behind the scenes) who is engaged to Vittoria Bianchi, 
and who writes such beautiful stories for ‘Le Petit Journal, ” added 
Mimi. 

“ And aunty says you're not to go home ‘till daylight, till daylight 
doth appear,” said Binnie, the youngest of the three girls, a sprite of 
ten, “and that when you are gone, Perry will kill himself with char- 
coal. Will you let him ?” 

“Let me take off my bonnet and shawl, and then I will answer 
your questions,” Kitty said. 

“My stars! what a bonnet!” said Mrs. Cornford, looking over her 
shoulder from the gridiron, “if you take my advice, Kate, you'll keep 
it on, for there isn’t any room for it here, small as it is. You see, 
we have to turn the studio into a kitchen, and the bedroom into a 
drawing-room when we have grand visitors, like you.” 

“Shall I carry it up into Perry’s studio?” asked Mimi. 4 

“Well, on the tip of the toasting-fork, then, for your hands are 
never clean enough to touch it,” said Mrs. Cornford, but Kitty 
suggested that the lay-figure was quite as convenient, and there the 
matter ended. 

“ Anyhow, you might as well run and tell Perry that Kitty is here, 
for they might be having a little talk in the drawing-room together, 
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before the people come,” Mrs. Cornford added, and Kitty had much F ; 


ado to hinder the message. i 
“There is so much to do, and he'd only be in the way,” she said, | 
beginning to dust and brush, and pretend to be busy. 1] 
Mrs. Cornford and the children kept up a ceaseless talk, part banter, iv 
part catechism, but poor Kitty was thinking all the while of Perry. i 


What would he say io her? How would he greet her? It had been : 
painful enough to receive Dr. Norman’s quiet stabs, but he was so 
merciful, so careful not to repeat the wound, that she felt she could tal 
bear almost as much again. From Perry, who was young, and had 
moreover all the fire and impatience of genius, what might she not 
expect? Kitty had no idea of religion, as we have said, but even the 
children of mammon are conscious at times that life and the handling 
of it are solemn things. Kitty handled her life as best pleased her, 
and was only troubled with tremblings now and then. There was 
one power to which she bowed a submissive neck, the power of 1 
Anger, whose parent is Love. Whose love might so justly engender a 
anger as his? and he had all his life before him! It was his youth ¥ 
that troubled her like a bad dream—his gifted, beautiful youth, that i) 
might otherwise have been so happy! q 

By-and-by, there was a loud ring at the bell. { 

“Perry, I'll be bound!” cried Mrs. Cornford. “It’s only young q 
harum-scarums, like your lover—oh, Kitty! you needn’t look alarmed i 
—who ring bells in that way. Kitty, my good girl, do open the 
door.” 

Kitty, obeying mechanically, let Perry in. 

He looked much the same Perry as ever,—a little paler, a little 
thinner, perhaps, but uo less youthful, and no less winning. What 
eyes, what a mouth, what glorious locks were his! There was no 
other man in all the world at all like him, Kitty felt, yet she could 
not find it in her heart to give up the game of life, and live in his: 
love. 

He crimsoned to the roots of his hair, then turned very white, and 
had never a word to say ; Kitty’s tongue also clave to the roof of her a 
mouth. At last, for the little girls were all looking on, round-eyed i 
and full of curiosity, he stammered : if 

“Oh, Kitty, we are going to be so gay to-night! I have learned a 
new song to sing since last we feasted together.” 

| 








“Sing it now, do!” cried little Binnie. 
“Supper first, and songs afterwards,” Perry said, still reckless, and if 
speaking with artificial gaiety. “Suppose, Kitty, you and I lay the | 
cloth, as we used to do? One can’t so well be idle and merry.” | 
The second little room, dignified by the name of a salon, opened | 
out of the first, aud here the fatted calf was to be served. The chil- 


dren ran hither and thither, fetching knives, forks, and napkins, whilst 
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Perry and Kitty arranged the table. Perry had truly said, one can’t 
be idle and merry. Kitty felt that if she were left to herself for a 
single minute, she should ery. 

“ How natural it all seems,” he said ; “but you have forgotten how 
to fold the napkins in the true Chapeau de Bonaparte style. I sup- 
pose your flunkeys do it now.” 

“Oh! let us forget the flunkeys,” began Kitty. 

“Very well, for the time being we will pretend, as children say, 
that everything is just as it was. We're in Paradise Place; you're 
Kitty and I’m Perry again, and we're going to be mirried some day. 
My dear, mind what you are about; you are spilling the salt in a 
most reckless manner.” 

Her hands were shaking so that she could hardly hold anything, 
and he saw it. He grew gayer and gayer. 

“Tm really painting good things now,” he went on. “TI have, in 
fact, turned the corner, and don’t think I shall ever be compelled to 
mortgage my dress-suit and Sunday hat again. Isn’t that a won- 
derful improvement in my circumstances? And just look here.” 

He drew out of his pocket a little bundle of notes for twenty, forty, 
and a hundred francs. 

“Take care of them for me, Kitty. That was our bargain, you 
know ; I was to earn the money, and you were to spend it !” 

“My pocket is not very safe,” hesitated Kitty. 

“‘ Nonsense, we are only in play,” he said, and put them in his 
pocket. “Well, I’ve more good news to tell you: I no longer go 
about in the world labelled ‘Sox ro 4 Drazen,’ but are free to carry 
my sacks of corn to whatever market I like; and though markets are 
down, I can make my price.” 

“Tam so glad!” 

“Oh, it’s jolly! I may well sing songs; you remember the tide- 
mark you set up last year; we shall soon reach it, and then, why 
then, what Darby or Joan will there be left in the world to envy? 
I think we agreed that we could live in harmony on six hundred a 
year ?” ‘ 

“T think we did,” answered Kitty, feeling cold and sick. 

“ Bien! I am at work on a picture, a commission, that will bring 
me two-thirds of that sum; a couple of pot-boilers, turned off in a 
fortnight, will make it up—and what can you say, what can you say, 
Kitty ?” 

“ Nothing,” faltered Kitty. 

“ Of course not ; but will set to work on your wedding clothes, like 
the sweet girl you are. See! I have already bought the wedding- 
ring.” And he drew from his waistcoat pocket a wedding-ring. 


“ Try it on,” he added. 
Kitty made a faint resistance, but in vain, and was constrained to 
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try on the wedding-ring. All her powers of self-composure and self- 
mastery seemed to have forsaken her. She tried again and again to 
rally them, but failed. The ghastly game must be played out at 
Perry’s will. 

“It fits exactly ; so that point is settled,” he continued. “ And now 
we come to another equally so. Don’t you think the 25th of June is 
auspicious for a wedding-day ?” 

“ You are too absurd,” Kitty faltered. 

“ We are only in play, and it does not matter being absurd. Will 
the 25th of June do, Kitty? We are now in the first days of May, 
so it is not hurrying you much; and,” he added, with a look of love 
and wistfulness not to be put into any words, “I am so tired of 
waiting.” 

Kitty had her back turned upon the busy little party in the kitchen, 
and standing thus, covered her eyes with her hands, and groaned to 
herself. Did she indeed love Perry a little then? Was she touched 
by the way in which he sported with his sorrow, making it all the 
more apparent? Would she fain have undone the work of her hands, 
pulled up the fatal harvests of her sowing ? 

She could not have answered these questions. He was unhappy, 
his unhappiness spoiled the flavour of her existence ; she wanted him 
to leave her, and become happy somehow. That was all. 

The secret, stealthy groan relieved her. She felt better able to 
confront his eerie mood. 

“ And so am I tired of waiting,” she said. 

He turned upon her suddenly, cold as ice. 

“For me ?” he asked. 

“No; for no human being—for rest, for rest as perfect as one gets 
when dead. Life is like a fair, and there are so many things we want 
to buy with our little stock of money. I may lay mine out foolishly, 
but I suppose so does everybody.” 

“You don’t lay yours out half so foolishly as I do,” Perry said 
bitterly. Then he fell back into his ghastly mood ; and, whilst deck- 
ing the table with flowers, laughed, talked, and sang after such frantic 
fashion, that a stranger coming in must have taken him for a runaway 
Bedlamite. 

“ Why, it’s not a year since we died and were buried, and now we 
are all brought to life again. How jolly!” he cried. “I died soon 
after that farewell feast to you, Kitty, in Paradise Place; when did 
you die? Here we are, all safe and sound again, so don’t look glum, 
except that we have left something behind us. Have I really a head 
on my shoulders, Kitty—have 1? Don’t laugh, Mademoiselle Mimi, 
people have done more comical things than lay a cloth without having 
heads on their shoulders before. I'll sing you a song of Heine’s, to 
prove my assertion true. It is about Marie Antoinette and her maids of 
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honour, long after they were guillotined (here a snatch of the ballad) ; 
there is to be a levée, you know (here another snatch), and they are 
dressing the queen now, you know (here another snatch). Oh, it’s so 
queer! They put on her majesty’s clothes all right; of course they 
don’t friz her, because she’s no head, poor thing! as Heine says— 


‘Das sind die Fulgen der Revolution 
Und ihre fatalen Doctrine. 

An Allem ist schuld Jean Jaques Rousseau. 
Voltaire und die Guillotine.’ 


And the sun was so scared when he peeped into the Tuileries’ windows, 
that he went to bed for the rest of theday. That’s my glorious Heine 
all over. Now doesn’t the theme apply to ourselves? Here we are, 
all assembled to make merry, but I’m sure, for my part, I would ten 
times rather have stayed in my grave where I was, I mean where I 
should like to be re 

“Perry!” put in Kitty, quite shocked. 

“My liege lady and mistress, I listen and obey. Have I not always 
obeyed you? You told me to work hard and save money ; have I not 
done it? Ask my worthy friend Mrs. Cornford; ask the ghost of 
my mother’s grandfather ; ask the shades of my immortal namesake, 
Pietro Vanucci Perugino.” 

To Kitty’s great relief she heard the bell ring. It was Monsieur 
Puig who entered the room, hat in hand, got up as to externals 
in a way that did credit to the Petit Journal. It is quite won- 
derful what a Bohemian pur e simple can make of himself in 
Protean Paris. He can write, palimpsest-wise, the shibboleths of 
respectable society, over the veriest rag-tag-and-bob-tail substratum. 
He can be gloved, perfumed, and Puritanic on the shortest notice. 
He can swear by Paul de Kock, and all the Bohemian powers that 
be, one moment, and the next affect the profoundest adoration of 
Emile Sonvestre and the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Monsieur Puig, having engaged himself to an English demoiselle, 
felt bound to be unexceptionable in her society, and he was so often 
in her society, that he was insensibly casting his Bohemian skin. 
Upon this occasion, when Perry formally introduced Kitty as his 
fiancée—whispering to Kitty, “It is only in jest, you know,”—he fell 
straightway head over ears in love with the tall, handsome, piquant- 
looking girl in Quakerish grey silk, wishing he had two selves to give 
away ; it seemed too little happiness to marry and become respectable 
but once in one’s life! 

“T suppose Vittoria will make her appearance by-and-by,” said 
Mrs. Cornford, bluntly; “but it is hard work for photographers to 
clean themselves.” 


“But how lovely is that stain of chloride of silver upon her dear 
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little fingers !” cried Monsieur Puig, rapturously. “ It’s like the henna 
with which Moorish ladies love to adorn themselves. Ah! la voila, 
mon ange!” and he sprang forward to greet his betrothed. 

The photographers were angular, plaintive-looking little women, 
with large bright eyes, sallow complexions, unhandsome features, and 
sweet voices. They were both gifted with genius—a puzzling, half 
proud, half painful gift to women—and were more wise than merry, 
and more witty than coquettish. 

Who can for an instant aver that genius unsexes a woman? None 
who know what genius and women really are. Vittoria Bianchi. 
with a very little more education, could have taught the world 
resthetics, either by work or writing, like a first-rate man. Because 
she possessed a superabundance of intellect, and a hunger and thirst 
after knowledge, did she blush and tremble the less when her lover’s 
looks praised her? Not she. He was a very ordinary man indeed ; 
but he loved her, and that was enough. Is not a man’s love enough 
for any woman ? 

Two or three other men arrived, one an artist, another an author, a 
third a violinist; all three shabby, sociable, delightfully sympathetic 
creatures, who had been reserving alike appetite and powers of enter- 
tainment for the occasion. 

Supper being announced by one of Mrs. Cornford’s models, who 
had come in to assist, the little party sat down. 

Kitty fell into a trance. She heard Perry’s voice at her elbow 
calling her by well-remembered names ; she saw the old familiar faces 
uround her: she was called back to the old familiar life by every word 
and jest. It was all very strange, and she longed to break the spell 
and breathe freely again. 

Perry was mirthful as a harlequin and pale as a ghost. 

“You don’t eat, you don’t drink, Kitty,” he kept saying to her, 
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“ and youareso grave. Can't you be merry with me for a little while ? 


Cuaprer XXIV. 
THE FEAST ENDS. 


“ Anp now for Perry’s picture,” said Mrs. Cornford, when the merry 
feast had sped to its close. “I’m sorry you have made such a poor 
supper, Kitty, but I expected as much. Well, [hope fine clothes and 
spiced dishes will always agree with you. That’s all, my dear.” 

Perry gave her his arm, and they led the way. It was a very dirty 
staircase they had to ascend, and a very dusty mansarde of a studio at 
the top. Perry led Kitty to a solitary chair which stood in front of 
his picture. 

For some minutes there was a contemplative complimentary silence. 
Then Kitty struck a key-note of criticism, Vittoria followed her ex- 
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ample, and a succession of chords were played by the others. No one 
praised Perry’s work after wholesale amateur fashion, but each 
criticised it in a vivacious, technical, picturesque way peculiar to 
themselves. 


“Do you like the picture?” asked Perry of Kitty, who, for a 
moment, was absorbed in the act of criticism. 

“ You know I never quite like your pictures ; so, what is the use of 
asking ?” she said, smiling a little impatiently. “I admire them 
wonderfully, but they don’t please me. They are such strange sub- 
jects for a meek thing like you to paint,” and she laughed, forgetting 
everything but the pleasure of teasing Perry. 

Her frank. familiar manner intoxicated him. He went on to ask: 

“Shall I throw up this bit of foreground? Shall I deepen the 
shadows there, or whiten the lights there?” and a dozen questions, 
she answering each deliberately. Then he took up his palette and 
dashed in a little colour whilst she was speaking, and so absorbed were 
both in the work that they were left alone ere they were aware. 

“ Tt will be quite your best picture,” Kitty said, after a time; “but I 
think I must gonow. Thecarriage—I was to besent for at eleven o'clock.” 

The enchantment was over like a dream. Perry’s brush dropped 
from his hand, and he turned to her quite speechless with the newer, 
fuller conviction of his misery. 


“You said once that you would marry as soon as I was better off,” 
he began falteringly. 


“Oh! Perry, what boys and girls do not make such promises ? 
orgive me for having made any to you!” 

“Can you forgive me for being so unhappy now?” he said. 
“Doesn’t the thought of it prevent your enjoyment sometimes? I 
don’t think I should enjoy purple and fine linen much if I knew you 
to be starved and naked.” 

“You reproach me as if I were happy,” Kitty said, passionately. 

He looked at her searchingly and savagely. 

‘You women prevaricate so,” he said; “you can never summon 
courage to blurt an ugly truth. Ifyou are happy, it would be better 
to confess it!” And he went on to say much more. 

Kitty rocked herself to and fro in her chair, listening to his re- 
proaches very meekly. She would have consoled him by tender ex- 
pressions of friendship, but he stopped her with almost brutal abrupt- 
ness. What mattered it to him whether she was glad or sorry, so 
long as they were to part for life? That was the only thing worth 
considering, and she did not seem to consider it at all, which proved 
her to be utterly insensible to his feelings. Every now and then she 
broke the thread of his angry words with a deprecatory word or 
gesture ; once, she laid her hand on his arm,—he rejected the caress as 
he had done the words, and stood aloof from her. 
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Kitty felt turning cold as stone. Dr. Norman’s calm reproaches 
had made her sorrowful and ashamed, but Perry’s anger was not calm, 
and revealed to her fearful things. She felt that she had been wicked 
to him, and thongh she had blamed herself before, this sort of self- 
condemnation was new. She saw, as it were, the mustard seed of her 
own unfaithfulness to him grow up into a tree before her eyes. She 
could almost have undone it all. 

‘She began a Litany, having for its burden: “Oh, Perry, have 
mercy upon me, a miserable sinner!” But he would have no mercy on 
her. He was young, and youth is very just, insisting on an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth, always. She had robbed him of the 
sweetest thing in life—of peace. He might find everything else he 
wanted—money, fame, friends—but he knew that he should never find 
peace any more, and he was in duty bound to punish her. 

Who could blame him? Who could wonder at him? He painted 
a terrible picture of himself, and made her look at it. 

“You are young, you will care for somebody else,” she ventured to 
say ; whereupon he smiled in a wild sort of way, caught her hand to his 
heart for a second, and then asked if they had better not go down— 
adding, “ For I think I have grown a little mad of late, dearest, and 
don’t wish to frighten you.” 

The child-like abandonment of his manner, coming, as it did, after 
such a storm of invective, took Kitty entirely by surprise. She felt so 
sorely tempted to comfort him for the time. She looked up with a 
fine passion of pity in her handsome eyes, and said beseechingly : 

“ Dear, dear, dearest Perry, if I cannot marry you, I marry no one 
else; if I cannot love you, I love no one else: let that comfort you.” 

It did not comfort him, but such words were sweet to hear, and for 
the sake of hearing one or two more, he lingered and lingered, At 
last Binnie’s voice was heard on the threshold. 

“A carriage—such a grand carriage for Kitty!” and at that sound 
Perry grew fierce and frigid again. They descended in silence. 

“Well, if you never condescend to cross this threshold any more, 
here’s my love, and good luck to you, Kitty!” said Mrs. Cornford. “T 
hate your ways, but for the life of me I can’t help liking you.” 

Kitty smiled, and embraced her warmly. 

“Qh, Polly, how you try to put me out of temper! But I never 
am out of temper, you know, and so I shall kiss you and come again.” 

“Yes, that’s the way of you worldly-minded people, you always 
kiss and come again. Kitty, Kitty, I’ve. no hope of you.” 

Kitty turned round to the little circle, giving a hand and a cordial 
word to each, and keeping a pitiful, penitent, sideways look for Perry 
always. 

“ Good-bye, dearest Vittoria. I will not forget to send you that 
new volume of art-criticism we talked of. Good-bye, M. Puig. I am 
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enchanted to have met the author of Les derniers Amours. Adieu 
Tommie and Mimi; adieu, dear Binnie; you shall get your promised 
doll in a day or two,” and then Perry wrapped her in her rich velvet 
cloak and led her downstairs. 

They talked of ordinary things quite calmly. Had she seen Emile 
Angier’s new piece? Had she read Feuillet’s last novel commencing 
in the Revue des deua Mondes, and whom was the heroine going to 
marry? Did Kitty ever go into the studios? Did Perry ever hear 
the lectures at the Collége de France? And so on. 

Then he put her into the carriage, carefully but coldly. 

“ Are you well wrapped up? the night is chilly,” he said. 

“ Quite well, thank you.” 

“Then I may tell the man to drive on.” 

“ Please.” 

“A la maison,” he said, in a loud voice to the coachman, who 
shifted the reins and elevated his shoulders preparatorily. The horses 
had just begun to move when Perry thrust his head in the carriage. 

“Be merry, Kitty, after your own way,” he said; “ we can’t help 
loving you better than anything else in the world, but we won't 
disturb your peace much.” 

There was a lamp close by, and she saw that whilst he spoke his 
cheeks were moistened with tears. The concentrated expression of 
pain in his face and voice was more than Kitty could bear. 

“ Arrétez!” she called to the man, and the horses were checked for 
a moment. She lowered her voice for Perry’s ears, and said : 


“Do not be so unhappy, dear Perry ; I will try to be true to you 
yet. I will, indeed.” 


“Take your oath upon it,” he said. 

“T take my oath upon it. I will try to be true to you.” 

“My sweet!” he said, passionately, and leaned forward ; their faces 
just touched for a second, then he moved back quietly, and the horses 
sprang forward, bearing her to her luxurious home and secret 
thonghts. 

The worst of life is that it has secrets. What is not easy to bear in 
comparison with some miserable secret that concerns ourselves ouly ? 
Thus thought Kitty as she leaned back on the soft cushions and en- 
joyed them. If she could only rid herself of the unspeakable respon- 
sibility of her own individual ego, she felt that life would not be hard. 
Being herself, she could but be true to herself, and this was to be false. 
She would have given worlds to confess, do penance, and go her ways 
clean and scot-free t again: but not being a Romanist, she was fain to 
carry her sins about her like Christian in Bunyan’ 8 story, only, unlike 
Christian, she would let nobody know what was in her bundle. She 
leaned back on the soft cushions and enjoyed them, despite something 
that pricked her now and then. She tried to console herself with 
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thinking that there were, doubtless, numbers of women whom characters 
and circumstances had forced into much the same groove. Goethe says: 
“The history of a man is his character,” and so thought Kitty Silver. 
It was the text on which she preached little sermons to herself every 
_ day of her life, and whether they did her good or no, she said Amen 
to them and felt better. 

But somehow, to-night, she preached and said Amen, and felt just as 
uneasy as before. The thought of Perry's unhappiness—of Dr. 
Norman's unhappiness, disturbed her more and more. She had 
virtually taken leave of them; but what was such virtual leave- 
taking? Her weakness of disposition would be sure to lead her into 
assignations, and assignations could hardly be harmless things. She 
had been on the verge of committing herself into sentimental follies a 
dozen times that evening ; she should not have better armour another 
time. 

“Fool that I was; fool that I am; fool that I shall be,” she said, 
to herself again and again, conjugating the agglutinized verb in all its 
tenses. But there must come an end alike to folly and delusion sooner 
or later, and she eagerly asked herself, “ When, and how ?” 

When and how—how and when! here Kitty’s deliberations came to 
a stand-still. She would fain have divided her single self into three ; 
giving one to Perry—the high-spirited, devoted, despairing Perry ; 
one to Dr. Norman, the truest friend, the kindest lover, woman ever 
had ; and keeping the third for the world that she loved so well. 

“ Ah me!” she thought, “ how women ever find time to be gay and 
pretty is a marvel, seeing how they have to think, and think, and 
think! Somebody said, ‘men must work and women must weep ; 
but weeping is not the hardest part of it. I would rather cry for grief 
than have to choose between two things, pleasant and painful, any 
day. Does the arrangement of one’s life trouble everybody as much 
as it does poor, unhappy me ?” 

And she pitied first herself, then Perry, then Dr. Norman, till at 
last she fairly cried, and wished that nothing was as it was. 

If she could only forget them; if they would only forget her, how 
much better it would be. She felt that she had drawn the net closer 
round her by these meetings. Dr. Norman might fairly expect his 
prodigal back, some time or other, and had she not openly pledged 
herself to love and marry Perry if she could ? 

She dried her tears as the carriage drew near home, and met Myra 
on the landing with a beaming face; Myra was in dressing-gown and 
slippers, anxious for a long and entertaining story. 

“Well!” she said ; “has it been pleasant among the Bohemians? I 
have been dreadfully bored at the Barttelott’s dinner. There was no one 
who could make other people talk, and nobody talked and nobody 
did anything ;” and Myra yawned, adding : “ Were you very merry ?” 
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“Yes, we were very merry.” 

“ And you have said good-bye all round ?” 

“Oh! did I say that I was going to do that ?” 

“But what good have you gained by going, then? None that I 
can see.” 

Kitty was silent. 

“What good have you gained?” repeated Myra. 

“A little, I think. At any rate, I have done a right and kind 
thing in going to see my oldest friends.” 

If Myra was in an amiable mood when Kitty moralized, she merely 
yawned and let her do it, feeling that they were made better somehow ; 
to-night she was in an amiable mood and accordingly Kitty had her 
say about one’s duty to the world in general, and to one’s lovers in 
particular. When she had done Myra began. 

“ Now tell me what the people said ; we were so dull that I had a 
great mind to come to you.” 

Everybody had said good things over the queer little supper in the 

tue de Trévise, and Kitty had the art of making good things sound 
better ; bon-mots of very faint quality came out from her mint bright 
and clear as new sovereigns. She had the great art of always keeping 
the roundness of a story unbroken, not diverging to the right or to the 
left, but minding that every segment should be true to its radius. 
She found that people always listen eagerly if they are only required 
to listen for a little while. 

Kitty almost forgot her sorrows as she laughed with Myra over 
Perry’s puns, Vittoria’s repartees, and Monsieur Puig’s stories. 

“T wish we could be witty and gay and respectable too,” she sighed, 
on a sudden. “I think we should live longer for having a good 
hearty laugh now and then.” 

That night Kitty’s sleep was troubled with dreams. She was being 
married to a dozen people against her will; she was locked up in 
Perry’s studio and could not get out; she was on the tower of 
St. Jacques de la Boucherie with Dr. Norman, with Perry, and with 
poor forgotten Regy, her boy-lover, and they pushed her over and she 
went on falling, falling, falling, for ever so long, and when she had 
done falling she was in the Seine, and there was Mrs. Cornford 
paddling about, who shouted out, “The Emperor is drowned, we 
are all searching for his body!” and Kitty paddled, and Dr. Norman 
and Perry and Regy—who come there in some unexplained manner, 
and paddled too—but instead of the Emperor’s body they found Papa 
Peter, who had got on a dress-suit of shining cloth, and danced on 


the roof of the floating baths to the tune of “ Where are you going. 
my pretty maid ?” 
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Cyaprer XXY. 
A THOUONDERBOLT FALLS. 


Or course Perry and Dr. Norman were in a seventh heaven for a 
time. Had not Kitty—this new, sweet, wonderful goddess of theirs— 
wept for them, said tender things to them, held out far but not 
wholly impossible visions of Paradise before their longing eyes? Was 
she not, though a little led astray by her passion for the world, still 
their own leal, loving Kitty, the one woman, to their thinking, the 
most beautiful of any, and as near perfection as daugliters of Eve can 
be? So each lover began to hope again, with a zest that would have 
been laughable, had it not been pathetic. 

Dr. Norman pondered and pondered as to the best means of altering 
his mode of life so as to suit it to Kitty’s tastes. She craved for a 
many-coloured, many-phrased existence, which at Shelley House he 
could not give her. If she came back to him—how his honest heart 
leaped at the bare idea of such a consummation !—he resolved to 
sacrifice many things dear to him in order to make her happy. He 
would lift himself out of the scholar and the student, and, for her 
sake, be a citizen and a man of the world. He would think nothing 
puerile that she loved, nothing unnecessary that she longed for. If 
she willed it, they would let Shelley House, and travel for a year or 
two, leaving the boys at school and taking Laura and Prissy with 
them. She had often expressed a wish to see Italy and the East, and 
what more feasible than such a tour? 

Then there were ways and means of making their home life more 
varied. London was only an hour and a half removed from them by 
rail; and why should they not spend a little time in London every 
year, entering moderately into such gaieties as Kitty loved? The 
old house should be made brighter and blither; Kitty should find in 
himself a companion and a friend, for under such sweet influence he 
felt sure of growing younger, and, therefore, more worthy of the 
woman he worshipped. 

And what were Perry’s dreams like? Curiously enough, the tables 
had turned, and, whilst the pre-eminently practical and sober-minded 
Dr. Norman was dreaming from morning till night, Perry, the dreamer, 
the votarist of enthusiasm, the idealist par emcellence, was solely oc- 
cupying himself with the great question of the term, which was 
MONEY. 

For the few days following Kitty's visit, he worked at his easel as 
if for dear life. One or two small pictures were turned off and paid 
for in no time, and the large picture was dealt with carefully and 
religiously, for was it not to buy the most sacred thing in the world 
to him—Kitty’s love ? 
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He became, for the time being, a miser, a teetotaller, an ascetic ; 
abjuring cigarettes, absinthe, theatres, and anything that cost time 
or money. He worked in his ill-ventilated studio till he almost 
dropped down of exhaustion. He denied himself proper rest; forgot 
when the meal-times came round; forgot everything in the world— 
but Kitty. 

When Polly Cornford remonstrated; he either flew at her like a 
raving lunatic, or doggedly defended himself with such arguments 
as these : 

“T must win Kitty somehow, and there is no other way. I shall 
soon have two thousand pounds; that will be enough to furnish a 
house and start with ; and if she won't listen to me then, she never 
will.” 

“She never will, to my thinking. You're in a fever, my poor 
Perry, and the sooner you try to cure yourself the better will it be 
for you. Look facts in the face, like a man.” 

“Do leave me in peace,” groaned Perry. 

Mrs. Cornford, whose kind heart was sorely troubled about her 
darling son, by adoption, finding that nothing was to be done for his 
mind, was fain to keep his body from starving. So she wheedled 
him into taking cups of broth or chocolate, and bore his ill-humonr 
as patiently as mothers bear with their sick children. 

And Perry painted on, believing in Kitty, and hating all the world 
because it doubted her. 

But one day, the unnaturally brilliant atmosphere, which Dr. 
Norman and Perry were breathing, was disturbed by a thunderbolt 
falling at their feet. Kitty had left Paris, and gone, they knew not 
whither ! 

The thunderbolt had come wrapped in rose-leaves, but it was stun- 
ning nevertheless. Kitty broke the information of her departure from 
Paris,—departure for an unlimited time,—departure made without any 
reference to her lovers, in the most tender way. It seemed impossible 
that a little note, scented, worded like a poem, sealed with rose- 
coloured wax, should mean heartless treachery: and yet, if not that, 
what was Kitty’s meaning ? 

The worst of it was that she gave no address. “TI hardly know 
what my kind friend’s plans are yet,” she wrote to Dr. Norman, “so 
that we can only write for letters when we make a halt. They talk 
of the Pyrenees, of Switzerland, even of the baths of the Austrian 
Tyrol, but, as yet, without any definite plans. Pray do not judge 
me harshly for leaving Paris without a word of farewell, but if you 
knew what those farewells cost me! If you knew how I hate myself 
for being what I am! and yet, being what I am, cannot act other- 
wise than as Ido. If I could, I would be true and loyal and good 
like you—I would, indeed ; but it seems as useless to try to change 
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one’s nature as to change this complexion. It is not my fault, but 
Nature’s, that I am a feather for each wind that blows! would that. 
the next would blow me back into the quiet haven I left so recklessly !” 

To Perry she wrote in « freer, friendlier strain, though the sub- 
stuntial meaning of her letter was the same. She was gone, and she 
forbade him to follow her. 

In the first bitterness of disappointment Perry lost self-control 
utterly, and acted like the distraught bemg he was. Kitty’s letter 
was dashed against the wall, torn into a hundred bits, trampled under 
foot. Kaitty’s name seemed no longer the talisman it had always been, 
and he held it up to everybody’s scorn. She was false, she was heart- 
less, she was inhuman; he hated this vile thing, loved this fallen 
angel to distraction, all in a breath. He was her enemy henceforth, 
and for ever. He would slay her, if the devil ever gave him a chance. 
He would be torn to pieces with red-hot pincers for her with pleasure. 
She should be punished as she deserved. Every penny that he had 
been saving for her should be laid out upon absinthe, aud, when near 
dying, he would find her out and die in her presence; or, better still, 
would be carried to her in his coffin. Would she like that, think you? 

His actions were, of course, of a piece with his words, for Perry was 
consistent. He set to work, and ruined one or two masterly sketches 
in no time. He was always going to cafés. He would take neither 
reproach nor consolation from anybody. 

Whom did Kitty love then? Whom would Kitty marry ? 

Dr. Norman tormented himself as much as Perry with this question. 

They both knew that this sweet prodigal was unworthy the supreme 
afiection they bestowed upon her; they knew that her “ Yea” and 
her “ Nay” meant less than the Yea and the Nay of other people. 
And yet they loved her and longed for her, and would not be com- 
pensated. 

There were other and more beautiful women in the world. They 
only cared for this one. An old writer has said, “ Beauty is not made 
by white or red, by black eyes and a round face, by a straight body 
and a smooth skin, but by a proportion to the fancy ;” and so it is 
always. We dont know why we should so love this man or this 
woman, so madly hunger and thirst to spend the best part of our 
lives with them ; but we do it, and no logic can make us desist from 
doing it. 

Dr. Norman could not help wondering whom Kitty loved, and the 
wonder made him restless, sleepless, spiritless. He, as well as 
Perry, grew supremely miserable in unmitigated envy of that happy 
person. Kitty’s lover, the man Kitty should love, was the king of 
the universe in their*eyes. What had she not most charming in a 
woman ?—splendid dark eyes and queenly carriage, beautiful white 
hands, a soft voice, and a feminine grace in saying or doing things of 
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little moment ; Kitty had everything, and Kitty wanted neither their 
friendship nor their love. 

“T think we had better leave Paris soon and go on to Switzerland, 
as we intended to do—don’t you, Laura?” asked Dr. Norman, a day or 
two after Kitty’s letter. “The weather is growing intolerably warm 
here.” 

“Oh papa! just when I am beginning to get on with my drawing,” 
cried Laura, colouring. 

“Do, dear papa, let us leave Paris; I hate Paris; I do want to gu 
so,” said Prissy. 

“ Laura gives a reason for staying, but you give no reason on your 
side of the question,” Dr. Norman said; adding, “ What is it ?” 

“T don't like Paris, 2nd that’s why I want to go.” 

“But why do you dislike it ?” 

“ Because—because—I haven’t seen a single Quaker in it, and I 
do love Quakers,” cried Prissy, triumphant at having found a reason. 
“You remember”—for it seemed to the child that months, not weeks, 
divided them from the life at Shelley House—* you remember, papa, 
don’t you, dear kind old Mr. Wallis, who used to wear a broad-brimmed 
hat, and say ‘thee’ and ‘thou,’ and give me peppermints ?” 

“What nonsense, Prissy! as if that were a reason.” 

“JT know your reasons well enough,” said Prissy. ‘“ Laura doesn’t 
care for anybody or anything now but Mrs. Cornford, and Mrs. Corn- 
ford’s painting. We shall never get ber to go with us, papa.” 

Dr. Norman looked from one of his children to the other, feeling 
quite unable to disappoint either. “The hot weather will soon make 
it impossible for you to continue the long walks to the Louvre and 
the Rue de Trévise,” he said to Laura. 

“Oh papa! as if I could not take an omnibus!” began Laura, with 
almost painful eagerness. 

“Papa, we shall all have sunstrokes if we stay. My poor dolls are 
melting already from the heat,” cried Prissy. 

“Well,” said Dr. Norman, “we will settle it to-morrow; anyhow, 
Laura, we must not stay here much longer.” 

“Ts Kitty going with us, papa?” asked Miss Prissy, peremptorily. 
“That is what I want to know. Is she, or is she not? Because, if 
not, I must see to my poor dolls, who haven’t a summer frock to their 
precious backs. Is she, papa ?” 

~“QOh child! as if Kitty cared a straw for us or the dolls!” cried 
Dr. Norman, bitterly, regretting the sarcasm ere it was fairly spoken. 
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Cuaprer XXVI. 
“THE WRATH THAT WORKS LIKE MADNESS,” 


Lauxa cried that day as she dressed herself to go to Mrs. Cornford’s 
studio. The young girl had again become her pupil, and she would 
often leave her father and little sister to make their excursions alone, 
in order to be near her old teacher. Prissy, naturally, became much 
more of a companion to her father than Laura. She was passionately 
fond of him, to begin with, and had a quick understanding, bright wit, 
and a singularly appreciative nature. Dr. Norman’s one consolation 
under all his troubles was the love of his little girl, and, somehow, the 
child seemed to know it. 

Laura went as much as she liked to Mrs. Cornford’s, and she liked 
to go often. For the last few weeks she had been living in a new in- 
toxicating world, where the lights were theatrically strong and the 
music theatrically enthralling. 

What wonder that to an impressible nature like hers, the free, en- 
thusiastic, many-coloured existence of artistic Bohemia should appear 
enchantment ? What wonder that, having once tasted such opium, she 
should crave for the sugared poison of it again ? 

Mrs. Cornford loved all young people who had winning ways; 
and Laura had winning ways in abundance: so Laura was always 
made welcome in the Rue de Trévise, or was allowed to sit by Mrs. 
Cornford’s side in the Louvre, and Perry would never fail to join them 
for a few minutes. 

Kitty soon became a bond of union between these two. Perry seized 
the first opportunity of telling Laura how he had loved Kitty, and how 
cruelly she had used him. Laura had loved Kitty too, better than 
any one in the world, she said, with tears in her eyes, and she could 
see that Kitty did not care so very much for her now. Then they 
talked of her beauty, her cleverness, her charming ways, and never 
grew tired. Perry was as much of a child as Laura in some things, 
and, being encouraged, he poured out his hopes and fears to her with- 
out reserve. It was very sweet to him to be soothed and encouraged 
by Laura’s words, and very sweet to Laura to feel that her words had 
such soothing power. . 

Thus they had become comrades; Mrs. Corntord, like the easy, reck- 
legs soul she was, making no effort to hinder the growth of this mushroom 
friendship. She knew well enough how most other women would have 
acted in her place, and she had occasional pricks of conscience ; but she 
excused herself by thinking that life was short, and that young people 
ought to enjoy it. When Laura and Perry were in the Louvre with 
her she let them stroll up and down the galleries as often as they 
liked; and they liked it very often. Perry would lead Laura up toa 
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picture, and, after describing it to her in his wild, glowing way, was 
sure to lead the conversation to Kitty. 

But there were other fascinations in Paris that held Laura captive. 
Those little supper parties in the Rue de Trévise, with their accom- 
paniments of sparkling talk, good music, and unvarying enthusiasm— 
how charming they seemed to her! the little country girl felt that she 
was only now beginning to live and to enjoy life, and she dreaded to 
go back to the old ways more and more. She would have been con- 
tent to sweep floors and scour water-pails all the days of her life, if 
she might only stay among these generous, unconventional, gifted 
people. The destiny of some women is to adore, and this was Laura’s 
destiny. Affection, in the ordinary sense of the word, gives no idea of 
the feeling entertained by her for any human being intellectually 
superior to herself. Her ardent little soul was always falling down 
before some Juggernaut; and if it were a cruel Juggernaut, trampling 
her under foot, so much the more did she worship it. Kitty had proved 
a cruel Juggernaut, but Kitty’s successors were infinitely more kind. 

Mrs. Cornford’s friends loved this sweet, blue-eyed thing, who was 
always looking and listening her heart away, and took pains to in- 
terpret their theories to her. Laura became a Fourierist, a Pre- 
Raphaelite, a Garibaldian, everything by turns, and was sometimes so 
many things at once that her brain grew cloudy. The sense of her 
own nothingness troubled her terribly sometimes; she was fain to 
become a hospital nurse in Italy ; to turn photographer, like Vittoria ; 
or to join the first phalanstery she could hear of; to do something, no 
matter what, so long as it employed her faculties. She was comforted 
by the assurance that humanity is naturally divided into two portions, 
one consisting of those who cultivate Beauty as their especial province, 
and the other of those who gather and enjoy the fruits of it. Her 
kind pitrons, moreover, found a little employment for her, which is the 
best sort of consolation; Laura was quite happy to sit for hours 
mending Vittoria’s sacred gloves, or M. Puig’s no less sacred stockings. 
It was impossible for any circumstance connected with genius to be 
common, she thought, and to remain as a working bee amongst so 
sublime a community seemed the greatest good fortune that could 
overtake her. 

But would it be allowed to overtake her? Laura and her father 
had never been wholly unreserved to each other, and of late they had not 
grown less so. If Prissy willed a thing she spoke out, and whatever 
obstacle might be thrown in the way, was sure to gain the victory. 
She had more demonstrativeness than Laura, and could discuss inmost 
thoughts and feelings with subtle though candid metaphysical inter- 
spection. Had she been circumstanced as Laura was, she would have 
made out such a case for herself that Dr. Norman must have given 
way. There was no difficulty that Prissy could not solve as she best 
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liked, no Gordian knot she could not untie without assistance—Prissy 
being always fully impressed with the magnitude and worthiness of 
her own motives, than which there is nothing more necessary to success. 
Poor Laura never considered her own motives of much importance, and, 
though she brooded over a perplexity as persistently as a bird broods 
over its first eggs, nothing resulted from it. 

Kitty’s defection was to Laura what the lightning is to the mother 
whose child it has killed. Her supreme concern was for Perry. Whose 
sorrow was anything in comparison to his sorrow? Who deserved 
Kitty but he ?—for Laura, like the simple little soul she was, had no 
idea of moral justice, and thought that Perry had no right to suffer just 
because he was young and gifted and beautiful. 

She saw something of the reckless despondency into which Kitty’s 
conduct threw him, and her father’s unaltered bearing struck her as 
being very cold in comparison. Perry did not mind weeping, or tearing 
his hair, or saying mad things before this sweet thing, who would put 
her little hands entreatingly on his arm, and beg him to be consoled, 
with big tears in her round eyes. 

If Perry said to her half fiercely : 

‘“‘ How can you bear to be with a madman? Do go away.” 

Or, in a humble, tender tone: 

“Oh, Miss Norman, it is not good for you to be here, however 
much we may like it !"—Laura would go home half crazed with a new 
sense of delight. 

If Perry played, as only Perry could play, mysterious snatches of 
the music he loved best, the child sat listening in a trance. Kitty and 
Perry seemed god and goddess to her ; the two beings alone worthy of 
all worship and all good gifts. Who else could do what they could 
do, or scem beautiful and winning like them ? 

Kitty having dropped like a star below the horizon, there arose this 
new, large, luminous orb in its place ; and she could not choose but 
adore doubly. Day by day, hour by hour, she was ever trying to 
brace herself up for a great effort; she must hint to her father how 
her heart would break if he forced her from Paris. The thought of 
speaking seemed hardly less terrible to her than that of silence. If 
some one, if something would only help her! But she knew she 
should have no help, and she put her momentous request into every 
available shape, trying to find a happy one. To go straight to her 
father, as Prissy would have done, and say, “ Papa, I like being in 
Paris best, and don’t go away,” was simply impossible; and to throw 
herself in tears upon his breast and declare that he was making her 
anhappy, no less so. Timidity begets something very like cunning in 
the purest minds, and Laura at length came to the decision that she 


must invent a sufficient excuse. So one day she went up to Dr. 
Norman, and said, very pleadingly : 
VOL. XXIV. 
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“ Papa, don’t you think it would be a good thing for me to draw so 
well that I might earn my own living if I wanted ?” 

“Good heavens, Laura! who has put that notion into your head ?” 
Dr. Norman was an ultra-liberal in theory, advocating every kind of 
moral and intellectual improvement for both men and women, but in 
practice as arrant a conservative as any going. 

“T have thought of it myself, papa. I have, indeed.” 

“Then the sooner you get rid of the notion, the better. It is all 
very well for some women to strike out independent careers for them- 
selves ; in a few exceptional cases it is admirable ; but you are the last 
person fitted to do so.” 

“Why, dear papa ?” asked Laura, already on the verge of crying. 

“There are a dozen Whys and Wherefores, my dear. You will 
make a dear little housekeeper, and that can be said of very few girls. 
Take my advice, and be contented for a time in your proper sphere.” 

“And is that Prissy’s sphere?” said Laura, the corners of her 
mouth going down. 

“Prissy is a mere baby at present; it is impossible to say what she 
will turn out; but as far as I can judge, she has much more of the 
peculiar sort of character requisite for battling with the world than 
you have.” 

Laura, by a great effort, contested the point a little longer. She 
might have to battle with the world, she said, and it could not do any 
harm to be fitted for whatever might happen. Mrs. Cornford said she 
had a decided talent for drawing, and Mrs. Cornford was a first-rate 


judge. Dr. Norman heard her to the end, and, when she had done, 


looked up with a shrewd smile, saying: 

“And I think I know whither all this high-flown utilitarianism is 
tending, Laura. You wish to stay in Paris and go on taking lessons 
of Mrs. Cornford.” 

Laura turned crimson, and had not a word to say. Dr. Norman 
continued : 

“If Mrs. Cornford were a different person altogether, I should not 
mind, but you are old enough to know the sort of objection we must 
have to her, I think.” 

“She is not quite a lady, you mean, papa ?” 

“Exactly ; with all her good qualities, she is quite without the tone 
of respectable society. I should not like you to catch her tone. 

A sort of despair took possession of the child, and she turned away 
to hide the tears that she knew she could retain no longer. Dr. 
Norman thought it high time to end the discussion. 

“Of course you must please yourself, my dear,” he said. “I should 
never dream of interfering with any decision you might deliberately 


make concerning your own career. Remember that.” And then he left 
her to reflect upon the words. 
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(From THE JouRNAL OF A GERMAN PRINCESS.) 


¥. 
24th October. 

Aut is decided, and decided as you expected! Julia’s star prevails, 
and it is better that it is so. She has more dignity and character 
than our too gentle Nette. The Empress, who considers Sophie the 
handsomest, said to our friend General Budberg, “Si je pouvois, je 
les garderois toutes les trois; mais comme c’est Constantin qui se 
marie, il choisira.” At the Italian Opera, the Empress said to me, 
“Tl yous faut quelques jours de repos.” These days of repose I 
accepted thankfully, and remained at home Wednesday and Thursday 
(the 21st and 22nd). 

Early on Friday we drove about the city. Anything more beau- 
tiful than the new town and the quays on the Neva it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. At noon we had our usual dinner society. In the 
afternoon we went, accompanied by General Budberg, to the Her- 
mitage, to see the paintings and works of art. Pictures there are in 
abundance, but they are of very diverse value. Some of Angelica 
Kauffmann’s are very fine; more than all, I admire “The Dying 
Father,’ by ——.t In these endless suites of rooms and galleries 
one has at first a view of the Neva, swarming with large and small 
vessels, and on the other side of the river the fort, the Wassily-Ostrow, 
with its handsome buildings, the Cadet House, the Academy, &c. &c., 
all as new and nice as if they were models. 

From a grand dining-room, with pillars, we entered a_billiard- 
room, and here we found Prince Constantin alone. He was a little 
embarrassed, recovered himself however directly, and said that the 
Empress had desired him to show me the objects of art. To me he 
talked incessantly ; with the girls he had not courage to exchange a 
word. He speaks French superbly, and has a great deal of informa- 
tion for his age. 

On our return I invited Constantin to drink tea with us. Blushing 
to his very ears, but very willingly, he entered our apartments, and it 
appeared to me as if I were at home in Coburg. Still unable to speak 
to the girls, he turned to me and Budberg. He loves Budberg im- 
mensely, and takes him by the hand every moment to demonstrate 
his regard: “Je le crains extrémement,” he assured me, “et je n'ai 
jamais craint que lui; car M. de Sacken, je le mettois en poche.” — 


* From the originals published in the Stuttgardt “ Morgenblatt.” 
+ Ilegible. 
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Budberg: “Mais, monseigneur, je n’étois point auprés de vous.”— 
Constantin: “ Mais on venoit vous chercher, pour me laver la téte.” 
On every occasion Constantin reiterates, “Le Général Budberg est le 
plus honnéte homme que nous ayons.” Alexander is also much 
attached to him, and both princes show their affection in a manner 
that must be very flattering to him. Towards the other courtiers 
they are merely polite, but the General they treat as a father. With 
Subof alone they are intimate, and this reserve on their parts towards 
the others about the court preserves their minds pure. 

Catharine, in all things prudent, has been most judicious in the 
education of these young people, and now reaps the reward, for they 
are excellent young men. Constantin is so upright, so candid, so full 
of feeling for all that is great, and, at the same time, so modest. His 
strongest desire is to make a campaign. “A la téte de votre regi- 
ment?” asked Budberg. “Non, mon ami,” he answered; “je ne 
suis pas fait encore pour commander un regiment, je veux apprendre 
obéir, pour servir un jour ma patrie.” He said this with the most 
honest face imaginable. Budberg looked at me with radiant eyes. 
The attachment of the brothers to each other is remarkable. Con- 
stantin said to me, “Je ne sais pas, si mon frere peut se passer de 
moi; moi, sans Alexandre je ne pourrois point vivre.” Yesterday 
Alexander asked me if I were satisfied with his brother: “Il est un 
peu étourdi, mais il est si bon.” Their differences of character seem 
to complete each other. What may not these young men in time 
become? The Empress watches them with delight. They are both 
exceedingly domestic, and both, especially the younger, hate courtiers. 
When conversing on this subject, Constantin spoke with indescribable 
animation of his contempt for those whose employment is seeking the 
favour of princes, and expressed some anxiety lest they should obtain 
influence over his brother. Budberg smiled and said, “Ils vous 
auront également, monseigneur!” ‘Then a series of protestations 
began, and I was surprised to hear the Prince speak both prudently 
and judiciously: “Pas les gentilshommes de la chambre, mais les 
officiers yous auront,” observed Budberg. “Au moins, pas ceux des 
gardes,” rejoined Constantin ; and after some further observations of 
Budberg’s he added: “Il est vrai que je suis jeune et sans expérience ; 
mais il se trouvera pourtant quelque honnéte homme qui me montera 
les pitces. Vous viendrez & mon secours, Budberg.” He held out 
his hand to the General, who pressed it to his heart, with tears in his 
eyes. I relate all this cireumstantially, in order to give you an idea 
of the Prince’s character. It is true, the mere boy is occasionally 
predominant. Whenever Budberg looked at him laughingly, he 
became crimson. 

At supper-time the Prince took up his hat and cane in order to re- 
tire ; he seemed, however, quite overjoyed when I asked him to remain. 
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A page prepared to wait upon him, but the Prince, with the greatest 
politeness, said to him: “Je vous prie, monsieur, ne vous incommodez 
pas; je n’aime pas qu’un gentilhomme qui sera un jour mon camarade, 
soit derriere ma chaise. N’est ce pas, monsieur, nous servirons en- 
semble?” The young man, who was about eighteen years of age, 
drew back blushing, but in his face was legible—‘“ My life is hence- 
forward at your service.” 

Constantin goes every morning into the town accompanied only by 
one gentleman, and without a servant, mixes with the people, speaks 
to everyone, and when he observes anything that he considers amiss, 
immediately informs the Empress, who related me this herself, adding : 
“Tl se trompe parfois, et nous causons tres s¢rieusement tous les 
matins pour le moins une heure.” The perfect confidence which the 
young princes place in the Empress, the cordial, affectionate manners 
which prevail in the whole family, the separation from the courtiers, 
who always appear to me like spectators in the pit, is not to be 
described, but altogether make me inexpressibly happy when I re- 
member that I shall leave a child among them. I am therefore quite 
satisfied with her destiny. Until her marriage, Julia will remain 
with the young Grand Duchesses. To Alexandra and Helen she has 
already attached herself with her usual ardour; with them she will 
be under the care of the prudent and resolute Lieven, who under- 
stands the education of young girls incomparably, and knows how to 
impress youthful persons with an amazing portion of respect. 


VI. 
St. Petersburgh, October. 

Yesterday afternoon Constantin came again to us, carrying under 
his arm the engraved portrait of the Empress which I had seen at the 
Hermitage. This evening he felt more at home, and devoted 
himself to the girls, scarcely looking at any one but Julia. She 
looked extremely pretty in a celestial blue satin chemise, and a gar- 
land of white roses twined through her hair. The Grand Duke 
insisted on their playing the pianoforte and singing. You know how 
Julia can second. Sophie drew a cake-woman who stands at the 
corner of the street. Constantin chose to have a couple of hussars, 
and in the delight which he exhibited one was reminded of his sixteen 
years. She had to add the hussars, and a musician, and a coachman 
in Russian costume. While drawing, Sophie was tolerably saucy to 
her future brother-in-law. Constantin, who is rather near-sighted, 
sat close beside her, and corrected the costume, and spoke German, 
when he perceived that his broken German amused the girls. He 
jested incessantly with Sophie and Antoinette, but not with Julia. 
He supped that evening with us, and would have come yesterday also, 
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the Empress having permitted it, but she added, “Il faut demander 
i votre ami” (Budberg). As the Prince had not courage to ask the 
General himself, he sent, on our return from the French theatre, 
Count Subof to him, who could scarely deliver his message for 
laughing—returned, however, with a decided No! for which the 
General had his good reasons. The Grand Duke Alexander and the 
Princess of Baden were brought much together, and the General had 
remarked on that occasion, “ J] vaut mieux faire désirer a bonheur au 
petit ; il lui en sera plus cher.” Subof is the friend and confidant of 
both Grand Dukes, and they can always reckon on his gentle com- 
plaisance and help. Constantin is now continually leaning on his arm. 

I spent the whole of yesterday evening beside the Empress, at the 
Hermitage Theatre, and was quite affected by her motherly kindness. 
What a woman she is! Before the play began, all the principal per- 
sons at Court were presented to me. I could not understand either 
the Prince Galitzin or the Prokatassof. 

From the window where I write, I see the great square before the 
imperial palace, where the guard is being relieved. Of the music, 
unfortunately, I can hear nothing, on account of the incessant rat- 
tling of the carriages. The whole thing has the appearance of a 
raree-show. First comes a detachment of ordnance hussars, then a 
company of grenadier and fusilier, then the horse guards. While 
these mount guard, a hundred equipages drive backwards and for- 
wards. One seldom sees a carriage with two horses—generally four or 
six, and one-horse troschkens, in which the workmen and servants, as 
well as subaltern officers or sergeants of the guards—in other words, 


. those who in other towns go on foot—here drive from one street to the 


other. Nothing more droll than seeing a dirty iittle slattern sitting 
in a troschke. The costume of the lower order of women is a small 
fur cloak, and a gay-coloured kerchief as turban on the head. One 
sees German equipages here, with servants in German liveries, but 
also Russian, which look much better. The coachman has, like all 
Russians of the lower order, a beard, and wears a long coat, with a 
rich scarf. or each pair of leaders there is a little boy, in a long 
coat like the coachman’s, but without embroidery. Yesterday all the 
troschkes disappeared, and, as it had snowed a good deal, innumerable 
little sledges flew through the streets. They have no bells, but the 
people cry out unceasingly, “Hey! Hey!” The outriders of the 


equipages shout out in the same manner when turning the corners of 
the streets after dark. 


Vi. 


25th October, morning. 
Julia was affianced yesterday evening. It was a most touching 
scene. How moved, how affectionate, the well-disposed, unspoiled 
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youth appeared! I shall never like any son-in-law as I do this one. 
So excellent, intelligent, and pure-hearted a young man is not again 
to be found. 

Yesterday afternoon, about six o'clock, Constantin came to me, in 
order formally to demand Julia’s hand. He had spent the whole day 
with Count Subof, who, with Budberg, had sermonized him at some 
length on his too great vivacity. Pale, and with downcast eyes, he 
entered the room, and, in a trembling voice, said, “ Madame, je viens 
vous demander la main de madame votre fille.” I had composed a 
charming speech, but instead of making it I began to cry. He wept 
with me, and pressed my hand in silence to his lips. When I had 
recovered myself, I spake, and said that to his care I confided the 
happiness of my child; that her sensibility of disposition would enable 
him to make her more than commonly happy, but also most miserable. 
“So far away from her country and her relations, I consign her fate 
to you. Son sort et son bonheur dépend dorénavant de vous.” 

What I further said I know as little as what his kind heart 
prompted him to answer. My emotion was too great. Budberg 
pressed him to his heart, and left the room also in tears. Julia was 
sent for. She came into the room, looking very pale. He kissed her 
hand in silence; she wept gently; I never saw her look prettier. 
“ N’est ce pas, vous m’aimerez un jour?” said Constantin. “ Je sais 
bien, que je ne le mérite pas encore; mais je ticherai de devenir digne 
de vous.” Julia looked at him with the most expressive kindliness, and 
said, “Oui, je vous aimerai de tout mon ceur.” Involuntarily I 
exclaimed, “Mon Dieu, pourquoi son pere ne peut-il vous voir!” 
Julia, who is so very fond of you, then began to sob loudly. Con- 
stantin took both her hands, pressed them to his heart, and said, with 
that kind honest countenance which we feel that we can rely upon, 
“Je vous jure, madame, devant Dieu, que vous reverrez votre pére; je 
vous promets de vous mener en Allemagne, je ne sais pas quand ; cela 
dépend de sa Majesté, mais je tiens fidelement & ce que je promets; 
vous reverrez votre pere et je le verrai aussi.” Then turning to me 
he kissed my hand and said, “ Oui, madame, yous la reverrez, je vous 
le promets.” 

We remained happily together duriag the evening, but pain in my 
chest scarcely allowed me to speak. The young man sat beside his 
modest fiancée, or near me on the arm of the sofa, and kissing my hand 
while exclaiming, “Que je vous aime!” (meaning Julia, I suppose). 

To-day is a great festival. What magnificent equipages I have 
already seen driving past! I sit and write in a splendid dress, but 
must now go to the Greek church. 
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VIII. 


25th October, afternoon. 

Just now both brothers, the Grand Dukes, have left me. What 
amiable young men they are! Alexander's satisfaction at the happi- 
ness of his brother, and the heartfelt sympathy that he shows, is quite 
affecting. The confidence of the younger in his more thoughtful 
brother is boundless. More kindness of heart than these young men 
possess is not often to be met with. Alexander assured me that his 
brother is heartily in love; the latter sat up half the night with him 
talking and relating, and Alexander gave him much good advice. 
Julia will be very happy in this family. 

And now for the pomp and parade of this day. After wandering 
through many galleries and apartments, we came to a spacious ante- 
room, full of guards and officers, then into a second, in which we 
found the Grand Duchess, her sister, and the Counts Subof and 
Soltikof. The Grand Duchess Elizabeth was prevented by illness 
from appearing. The Empress sent for us, and we found her putting 
on the last of her decorations. She received us with indescribable 
kindness, kissed Julia at least twenty times, and said to me, “Je 
puis vous dire quelle plait au public autant qu’a Constantin.” 
When her toilet was completed, the Empress went to mass, and we 
followed. In the meanwhile, all the great people of the court, and a 
crowd of generals and officers, had assembled. It was a striking 
spectacle. All the household glittered in gold and silver. We stood 
in a sort of niche with glass windows, near the door of the chapel, 
which is simply but chastely decorated. 

The beauty and solemnity of the singing of more than a hundred 
men is not to be described. ‘The whole chapel, which has no choir 
or seats, was filled with courtiers and officers. The sermon was short, 
and I can give no other opinion of it than that I observed the good 
declamation and soft voice of the preacher ; this last quality seems to 
be peculiar to the Russians. In the meantime, I mustered through 
my glass window the assembled congregation. Courtiers certainly 
are a race apart, strongly resembling each other, and all having the 
appearance of waiting to hear or obtain something. The generals 
stood at some distance. Among the innumerable officers of the 
Guards there are some of striking beauty and insufferable preten- 
sions; the greater portion have libertinism evident on their coun- 
tenances. The only remarkable faces, which still have the appearance 
of being as God made them, without pretension and affectation, are 
the handsomely dressed Cossack officers from the Caspian Sea. Their 
fine Oriental features contrasted advantageously with those of the 
powdered gentlemen in waiting. 

After mass, the Empress repaired to the presence-chamber. On 
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our way we passed through two assembly-rooms, and in the first there 
were double rows of officers of the Guards. In the second, the in- 
describably handsome chevaliers garde, and a number of men, either 
in uniforms or otherwise magnificently dressed. In the presence- 
chamber the family were ranged on one side, and all the gentlemen 
who had the grande entrée advanced to kiss the Sovereign’s hand. 
The Empress afterwards went into a larger audience-room, where 
some foreigners were presented. She spoke frequently and long with 
me, and demonstrated the greatest friendship. We then went to 
table. The Empress sat between the two Grand Dukes, I beside 
Alexander, and our two eldest girls at the other side of me, Julia, 
however, between Constantin—both excessively embarrassed—and the: 
Grand Duchess Alexandra. After dinner we separated. To-night I 
shall be present at a bal paré at court. 

On the 7th of November I shall leave St. Petersburg. I can tran- 
quilly part with Julia. Nowhere could she be better provided for. 
Her future dame dhonneur is a German from Livonia, the wife of 
General Reuner. One cannot sufficiently thank God that all has 
been arranged so satisfactorily. Prince Friedrich* never named the 
Empress otherwise than “le héros de votre famille.” Budberg is 
high in favour with the Empress, goes to her every morning, has: 
great influence, and is at the same time as modest and unassuming 
here as elsewhere. He is an excellent man. 


IX. 
November the 7th. 

On the evening of the 30th of October we went to the Hermitage 
Theatre, to see the performance of a Russian national drama taken 
from the history of the Czars; the Empress herself explaining every- 
thing to us in German. The music was a collection of Russian 
national airs. 

The 31st of October we supped alone with the Grand Duke Alexander. 
His apartments are extremely beautiful and splendid, quite answering 
the descriptions of fairy palaces. A glass room is worthy of note, 
the walls being quite covered with looking-glasses in bronze frames. 
Sunday, the 1st of November, we spent the whole day in the so-called. 
Tauric palace, built by Prince Potemkin, which lies beyond the city 
on the Neva, and has a large garden. The Empress likes having 
people immediately about her. She therefore established herself in a 
large room, in which the whole court could remain together. The 
Empress played at cards; several other card-tables were also occupied , 
and people sat or stood, played or conversed, laughed, and did what 
they pleased. All the time one could not observe the slightest noise. 


* Friedrich Josias, Duke of Coburg-Saalfeld, Austrian Field-Marshal- 
General in 1773. He died in 1815. 
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In the afternoon there was dancing, and in the evening we supped 
in the immense banqueting hall, where Potemkin gave the well-known 
féte. The Empress drove home while we were at table. 

Accompanied by the Grand Duke Alexander and the Grand 
Duchess Elizabeth, we visited on the 2nd of November the celebrated 
Madame Lebrun,* and saw some of her excellent portraits. Alex- 
ander and Elizabeth dined with us, and in the evening we went to the 
French play at the Hermitage. The 3rd of November we inspected 
the communauté, accompanied by the Grand Duke Constantin ; the 
building was intended by the Empress Elizabeth for a nunnery, where, 
without taking the veil, which is not the custom in the Greek church, 
twelve nuns were to reside. The present Empress has converted it 
into a school in which six hundred girls of rank, but without fortune, 
are educated and maintained until their eighteenth year at the expense 
of the state, and where they receive instruction in singing and other 
things. The Grand Duke Alexander and the Grand Duchess Eliza- 
beth supped with us. 

During the forenoon of the 4th of November, the Grand Duke 
Constantin, our faithful cicerone, took us to see the Cadet House in 
Wassily-Ostrow. It is situated on an island, formed by two arms of 
the Neva; a bridge of boats crosses the river. ‘This enormous build- 
ing has twelve hundred and fifty-six rooms, inhabited by six or seven 
hundred cadets. General Kutusof, who has the charge of the cadet 
corps and institution, conducted us through it. In one of the rooms 
we found the grown-up cadets, partly in grenadier, partly in chasseur 
uniforms, under arms and being drilled; after the manual exercise, 
they fenced and vaulted. All these performances were executed with 
the activity common to the Russians. Of a young Nenidof, who par- 
ticularly distinguished himself by his adroitness in the exercises, and 
of his destination, General Kutusof observed, “ Qu’il étoit bien leste, 
quon le mettra dans les gardes & cheval et que ce sera un fat.” We 
also saw the younger and very smallest pupils, who were partly 
dressed in brown, partly in blue, and were under the care of gentle- 
women, or committed to the charge of bonnes engaged for the purpose. 

Tn the evening we accompanied the whole royal family to the great 
theatre, where the national drama of “Oleg, or tke Foundation of 
Moscow,” | was performed; the play was very good, the decorations 
splendid, and the ballet excellent. The theatre is large and well-built. 
Although the crowd of spectators was unusually great, and the house 


quite filled, the most perfect silence reigned. It is the officers who 
most frequent the theatre. 


* Eminent portrait painter, born in Paris, 1756; died 1842, at the age of 
eighty-seven. She left memoirs, “Souvenirs de Madame Lebrun.” 3 vols. 
+ The Princess seems not to have known that the Empress herself was 
the author of this and many other plays, or at least was supposed to be so. 
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As there was to be a bal masqué at court on the 5th of November, 
the Empress sent a waiting-man to us with a small basket full of 
jewels; a necklace and earrings of brilliants for me, a flower of the 
same for my head, bracelets of handsome pearls with gold clasps, and 
a large diamond set as a ring; for the two eldest sisters, Sophie and 
Antoinette, each a necklace of chatoni, or strung diamonds, earrings, 
and flower for the hair, and also diamond rings; for Julia, a bouquet 
for her hair, and superb bracelets of strung brilliants. Madame de 
Wangenheim received a ring and earrings of brilliants. Soon after, 
General Budberg brought a paper from the Empress to this purport : 
“Vous ferez payer a Leipsic 4 la Princesse héréditaire soixante mille 
rubles et a chacune de ses filles cinquante mille.” Madame Wangen- 
heim was given three thousand rubles, and all the Coburg servants 
received presents. As the Empress proposed to enrol Ernst* and 
Leopold ¢ (the young Coburg princes of eleven and five years old) as 
captains in the Grand Duke Constantin’s regiment, called the Grena- 
diers de St. Pétersbourg, I have accepted the offer, and Constantin 
evinced great pleasure at having these brothers in his regiment, and 
gave me sabre, sash, and shoulder-points for them. 

In the forenoon to-day we visited the Académie des beaux Arts, in 
Wassily-Ostrow, accompanied by Prince Constantin. The Director, 
Count Puschkin, and all the members of the Academy, received our 
party, which the Count conducted through the galleries and rooms 
filled with objects of art, and there, too, we saw the studio for the 
bronze graces which are being cast and chiselled, statues marked @ la 
lampe, and models of all kinds. Some hundreds of pupils, from six to 
eighteen years of age, are here maintained by the state, and instructed 
in the arts. Puschkin, who has also the direction of the Greek cadet- 
corps, ordered the first class to the house of the Academy, to which 
they marched up en parade. They were young men from the 
Archipelago and the Black Sea, handsome, well-proportioned, and of 
prepossessing appearance. 

In the afternoon we made our toilet for the bal masqgué. The girls 
wore German dresses of the middle ages of two colours, all three 
different ; I and Madame de Wangenheim put on Venetian mantles 
over Moldaves, and hats with feathers. The ball began at six o'clock, 
in five or six splendidly lighted ball-rooms, with seven thousand, and 
some hundreds of masks before one’s eyes. So great a variety of 
dresses were there to be seen, that of themselves they formed a mas- 
querade: merchants’ wives from the different provinces and countries 
of the Russian Empire, solely in St. Petersburg for commercial pur- 
poses, and dressed in their national costume, wore pointed golden 


* Born 1784; succeeded his father in the year 1806. 
t+ Born 1790, King of Belgium. 
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towers, or even a nimbus on their heads; Turks, Armenians, Greeks 
from the islands, Tartars, &c. &c. &c. These last named had long 
garments of a striped stuff, and shawls of the same material wound 
round their heads and shoulders. There was a Khan of Tartary 
there, a man of about thirty years of age, brown, and fine featured. 
He as well as his followers wore Turkish dresses. There were many 
Turks in their national costume, and among them a brigadier de 
marine, with several common Turks, who, whenever they met us, 
bowed down to the ground; a number of Cossacks, of whom the 
officers, especially those from the Don, were richly and elegantly 
dressed, and who looked well in their long beards; those from the 
Caspian Sea and the Caucasus are the handsomest. Among the 
Greeks thére was an Armenian prince. 

I followed the Empress into the room’ of the chevaliers gardes, 
where she played at cards, but I very shortly afterwards visited the 
other rooms, in order to examine all the strange figures of such a 
variety of nations. I saw several Greek women, with their long veils 
and plaited tresses of hair. Of the Russians I must again observe 
that the men are much handsomer than the women. Both the lower 
and higher order of Russian women are painted too glaringly red and 
white, and blacken their eyebrows, by which means the face and its 
expression is disfigured and concealed. The marked features and black 
eyes, so desirable for men, make the women’s countenances harsh. 

During the ball we supped at the Grand Duke Alexander's, and 
afterwards walked about the ball-rooms until midnight. The Empress 
played from six until eight o'clock, and then retired. She was con- 
stantly surrounded by people of all nations and classes. The guards 
were not near her to keep the multitude at a distance; it was not 
necessary. The Russians do not force themselves forward as is so 
common in Germany. The greatest order and propriety reigned at 
this crowded masquerade. The chevaliers gardes, who are all 
officers, and the gardes sergents walked about the room, and stood 
near the doors, but in no way surrounded the Empress. An idolized 
mother requires no guard when among her children. 

On the evening of the 6th of November there wasa billiard-room soirée 
at the Hermitage, on which occasion the company amused themselves 
quite unrestrainedly at billiards and other games, in conversation, and 
even reading. At eight o’clock the Grand Duke Constantin was at 
our apartments. I once more urgently recommended Julia to his 
care, and he promised, in the most solemn manner, that it should not 
be his fault if she were not happy. We afterwards took leave of the 
young Grand Duchess, who wept bitterly, and then of the Grand Duke 
Alexander and dear Elizabeth, who even yesterday shed tears at our 


approaching separation. She is greatly attached to Julia, and is really 
her friend. 
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General Budberg, who is once more our attendant, proposed our 
setting out on our journey at eleven o'clock. ‘Taking leave of Julia, 
whose loss I have lamented in secret for the last week, was most pain- 
ful; she was excessively affected, and had already wept the whole 
night. I could not speak, but pressed her to my heart, while we both 
repeatedly burst into tears. She sobbed dreadfully, and Elizabeth 
and Madame de Lieven took her to her room. The Grand Dukes 
Alexander and Constantin, both excessively moved, assisted her into the 
carriage. 

Our way was first to Zarskoje-Selo. The Empress’s rooms in the 
palace are very splendid, and furnished in the newest style, but with- 
out gilding. With chimney-pieces of lapis-lazuli, there is much 
enamel and mosaic marble of every description made use of with taste 
and judgment. The garden is very extensive, and here art had every 
thing to do in the naturally arid and wooded soil. During the 
evening a brother of General Budberg’s joined us, a good man but less 
agreeable than the latter ; he is lieutenant-colonel in the service of the 
Grand Duke Constantin ; with him there was a young Von Budberg 
from Ktiga, who is going to Sweden as chargé d'affaires. They 
supped with us, and their society was most useful, for our hearts were 
very sorrowful. 

We remained the night at Zarskoje-Selo, and on the 8th went to 
Gatschina to the Grand Duke Paul, who sent carriages to meet us. 
We were received very kindly ; but I found there quite a different 
atmosphere from that of St. Petersburg. Instead of the aisance 
which reigns at the imperial court, here all is géne, stiff, and silent. 
The Grand Duke, who has intellect and can be agreeable when he 
chooses, has incomprehensible peculiarities, and among others this 
marotie, that in his neighbourhood and immediate circle every thing 
must be according to the old Prussian fashions. On his grounds one 
immediately perceives black, red, and white painted barriers and 
soldiers, who, as in Prussia, interrogate at the gates. The worst is, 
that these soldiers are Russians turned into Prussians—well-built 

tussians dressed as in the days of Friedrich Wilhelm the First, and 
completely bungled in their old-fashioned uniforms. The Russian 
should remain a Russian. He is himself conscious, and every one 
must observe that he feels and looks better in his short doublet and 
cropt hair than in the stiff coat and pig-tail in which he stands 
pinched and plagued at Gatschina. The officers look like the pictures 
in an old album. Excepting in speech, they are no longer Russians. 
‘This metamorphose is not a judicious device. It pained me to see the 
innovation, for I like the people here extremely. 

We had a French comedy in the evening. In short, the Grand 


Duke and Duchess overwhelmed us with kindness. We proposed 


continuing our journey in the evening, but were not permitted, so we 
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remained at Gatschina that night. It was the afternoon of the 9th 
before we again started, after having received our first tidings from 
St. Petersburg, informing us that the Grand Duchess Elizabeth had 
consoled and spent the whole day with Julia. 

In the evening we reached Roobschen, where, three weeks ago, we 
had lodged with the rich Armenian, Von Lazarus, and remained there 
the night—my heart still bleeding from the parting at St. Peters- 
burg, and greatly missing my Julia. Although I had forbidden alli 
attendance, excepting that of General von Budberg and M. Mess- 
macher, yet we had the usual escort of Cossacks, and through the 
Government of St. Petersburg were accompanied by the Isbrawiks, or 
district officers, while on the borders of Esthonia post-cavaliers re- 
lieved each other from station to station, and travelled with us. 

On the 10th, we got over twelve German miles to Janoburg, where 
we took up our quarters for the night. There was a severe frost 
during the night, and we found it tolerably cold, especially on reach- 
ing the Baltic. The 11th we reached Jewe, and went on to Nennal, 
on the Peipus Lake, where there was a very good post-house. Here 
we found a gentleman named Von Ulrich as attendant, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel von Berg, who conducted us through Livonia. On the Lake 
of Peipus there are several Russian villages. The difference between 
the Esthonians and the Russians is very great. The former are lazy, 
ill-made, and have, almost always, long pale faces and light hair; the 
latter are quick, adroit, and have full round faces. The dissimilarity 
is perceptible, even when at St. Petersburg they wear the same dress. 

We reached Dorpat late on the evening of the 12th. The little 
town was illuminated, and the people vied with each other in their 
reception of us. The Gorodeitsch and the Sheriff came to meet us. 
We had snow and storm the whole day. The 13th, cold and clear 
weather, such as we generally have in January when the air glistens. 
MM. Von Berg and Von Ulrich had their kabitkas placed on sledges, 
and arrived an hour and a half earlier than we did at our place of 
destination. We were joined by a Colonel von Budberg, another 
brother of the General; he came from Poland and the frontiers of 
Turkey, and is on his way to St. Petersburg—a worthy man, in cha- 
racter like his brother, agreeable, but in another way, joining the 
decision of a soldier with the manners of a man of the world. He has 
distinguished himself greatly in Poland. In order to accompany us 
he turns back as far as Riga. We remained the night at Tribitz. 
From Tribitz to Leuzendorf, on the 14th, we had a good road and 
hard winter weather; the trees in the birch-woods were frozen, and 
looked like dragées, 

The storm and rain of the 15th floated away the winter we had 
enjoyed from the time we left Dorpat. In Roop we got another 
attendant in the person of a Major Kurutha, a Greek, whose cunning 
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features in no way belied his country. Prince Constantin sent him 
to us with the stars that had been promised to the Catharine Orders ; 
also letters from Julia. She mentions that during the first few days, 
as she was excessively sorrowful and dejected, they had done every- 
thing to raise her spirits; that the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, who 
from experience knows the pain of parting, showed the most sisterly 
sympathy with her regrets; that the Frau von Reuner, from Livonia, 
was already with her as dame d’honneur, a friendly, and, as she ex- 
presses it, a comfortable woman; that she had begun to receive 
instruction in the Russian language, with the Grand Duchesses, 
from Major Morawief, who is in Constantin’s service, and that she 
was studying diligently. 

We intended to have reached Riga to-day, but the rain had so 
swelled the River Aa that we could not pass it in the darkness of the 
night, and at Hilchersfehr a Herr von Jankwitz received us at his 
very handsome country house, where the post-cavalier assisted us out 
of the carriage, and some persons from Riga paid their respects, and 
kept us company. The following day we reached Riga, where we 
spent a couple of days, and on the 20th continued our journey by 
Mitau to Konigsberg, then again to rest for a day or two. 





Here the letters of the Princess to the Prince Presumptive come 
to a conclusion. We supply what is failing from the Frau von 
Wangenheim’s written account of the journey from Riga to Coburg. 
On leaving Koénigsberg they went direct to Berlin, where they arrived 
on the 15th of December, and were met by the Prince Presumptive, 
the two princes Ernst and Ferdinand, and the Marshal of the Prince’s 
household, Herr von Wangenheim. On the 16th the King came from 
Potsdam to Berlin to meet the travellers at dinner at the Dowager 
Queen’s, with whom they dined on the following days also, breakfast- 
ing with the reigning queen, and being visited by all the members of 
the royal family. The King, who remained during the time in Berlin, 
gave twice supper and ball for them. On the 19th they left Berlin, 
and slept at Potsdam, in the royal residence, where the King’s adju- 
tant-general, Count Déhnhof, did the honours. On the 22nd they 
reached Leipsic, remaining there until the afternoon of the 25th, 
when they separated for a few days; the Prince Presumptive with the 
two princes, the Marshal of the Household, Von Wangenheim, and 
Frau von Wangenheim returned direct by Dessen to Coburg; the 
Princess Presumptive, with the Princesses Sophie and Antoinette, and 
the Russian Major-General, Von Budberg, who had accompanied them 
from St. Petersburg, went to Zeitz, thence to Ebersdorf, where Prince 
Heinrich expected them, and remained there two days. On the 51st 
of December, 1795, they were again in Coburg. 
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Lady Esther. 
By Mrs. FORRESTER, 


Avior or “From Ontympus to Hapss,” Etc. 





I. 


«Waar do you say his income is, Desmond ?” 
“Certainly not less than thirty thousand a year.” 
“Thirty thousand a year! and ad/ made in trade—made out of the 

vice and misery and drunkenness of thousands of squalid wretches— 

delightful idea !” 

“ Hang it, Esther! as long as the money’s there, what the deuce 
does it matter how it’s made ?” 

“Noble sentiment!” uttered Lady Esther, with languid scorn. 

“T don’t suppose you would take much exception to the way it was 
made if you had the spending of it, ma toute belle,” returned the 
Honourable Desmond St. Sylvan, with a shade of pique. 

“Tell me, Desmond, do you think it just possible I might have the 
spending of it if I chose ?” 

“A great deal more than possible—highly probable; he admires 
you awilully.” 

“Oh, propitious fates!” and Lady Esther’s voice had a still deeper 
ring of scorn in it. “TI am pleasing in the eyes of this prince among 
traders. He might be induced to hold out the sceptre to this 

rembling aspirant.” 

“T don't know what the deuce you're driving at, Esther; but it 
seems to me you are talking an uncommon lot of nonsense this 
morning.” 

“ At least be patient with my nonsense, dear,” responded Desmond's 
sister, with a slight flash of her grey eyes; “only think what a sister 
with thirty thousand a year might do for a young man who calls 
nothing but his debts his own, and propitiate her while there is yet 
time. Jacob Valliant (I think you said his aristocratic name was 
Jacob) is vulgar, mon fréve.” 

“Well,” said Desmond, with a deprecating air, “ perhaps he is not 
exactly the same style as the men of our set.” 

“As Archie Lyle or Gordon Tempest?” interposed Lady Esther, 
with a low mocking laugh. “ Well, perhaps not exactly. His blood 
has no taint of the sangre azul—a rich unadulterated crimson, eh, 
Des? And his manners—so charming, so refined, so easy ! 


To see 
him get into his gloves—I can’t say put them on—is enough.” 
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“Hang it! Esther; you can’t have everything.” 

. “True, dear; and gloves or no gloves, manners or no mauners, 
blue blood, or red, yellow, white, black, what does it matter when a 
man has thirty thousand a year ?” 

“ He’s not half a bad fellow—very liberal with his money, they say.” 

“ They say?” echoed Lady Esther, raising her arched eyebrows a 
shade higher. “Ah! I’m glad to hear you speak from the experience 
of others. I should have been sorry to think you had borrowed from 
him already on speculation.” A slight flush crossed Mr. St. Sylvan’s 
face, and he pulled his moustache uneasily. “How old is your 
friend, Des ?” his sister continued, imperturbably, after a short pause. 

“T don’t know why you're so fond of harping upon his being my 
friend,” returned Desmond, irritably ; “he’s no particular friend of 
mine, and if he was, I shouldn’t be likely to ask his age.” 

“Let me see,” said Lady Esther, placidly. ‘The top of his head 
is quite bald and shiny—but that is not always a sign of age; half of 
his teeth are false—then people lose their teeth so young nowadays ; 
he is wrinkled round the eyes—but the cares and anxieties of business 
would explain that. He may not actually be more than eight and 
forty, and Colonel Trevor told me the other day men only attain their 
prime at fifty. Besides, with thirty thousand a year, what does it 
matter whether a man is fifty, seventy, or a hundred ?” 

“Come, Esther, shut up all that humbug! You may pretend to be 
ironical with people who don’t understand you quite as well as I do, 
but I know, and you know too, that all you care about is show and 
dress and cutting out other women. And I say, this fellow’s too old 
to be made a fool of. Do you mean business 7” 

Lady Esther rose slowly, and walked across the room to the sheet 
of plate-glass that filled the centre of the wall. Without answering 
her brother, she proceeded to take an audible inventory of herself. 

“Eyes fine, nose too small, mouth wide, fowrnwre good, hair (and 
she pulled out the long pins until it fell in shining waves below her 
waist) magnificent. On the whole, not a beauty. I don’t mean to 
marry a poor man. I don’t mean to dress St. Catherine’s hair. And 
as I am not vain enough to imagine my charms will command a more 
eligible adorer than your plebeian friend, I have the honour of inform- 
ing you, Mr. Desmond St. Sylvan, that I do mean business.” 

The young man rose and approached his sister, taking a mass of 
her silky yellow locks caressingly in his fingers. 

“Really, Esther, your hair is magnificent—by Jove it is! and I 
say, dear, you mustn’t forget it was I who introduced him to you.” 

A strange smile flitted across Lady Esther’s face—not quite a 
pleasant one either. 

“Oh, no, Desmond! don’t be afraid of my forgetting. I shall 


rewember that there was once a brother who loved his sister so dearly, 
VOL, XXIV. 
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that he was content to sell her into the arms of a man she loathed and 
despised because he thought it a cheap way of cancelling a debt of 
honour he had incurred.” 

And Lady Esther disengaged her curls from his touch, and swept 
slowly out of the room. 

A thoughtful frown came over Desmond’s face. 

“By Jove! that was a nasty speech to make,” he muttered ; “and 
how the deuce did she hear the fellow had lent me money? Esther 
always was queer, though. As if she'd marry any one she didn't like, 
except to suit her own convenience.” And thus consoling himself, 
Mr. St. Sylvan lighted a cigarette, and went off to White's. 


Il. 


Lady Esther was on her knees by the couch in her room, sobbing 
as if her heart would break. Her yellow hair was tossed dishevelled 
trom her face ; all the languid, mocking pride she had so well simulated 
before her brother was gone, and in its place low, gasping sobs and a 
passionate rain of tears. ‘“ Oh, how I hate myself!” she moaned, and 
then she pressed her passionate lips again and again on the crimson 
petals of a rose the man she loved had given her the night before. 
Her caress was too vehement; the bright leaves dropped in a shower 
at her feet, and, with sudden passion, she flung the ruined flower 
away. “So perish my three days’ love!” she cried, in a burst of 
petulant anger. “Alter all, I dare say it won’t break his heart. 
Men don’t feel as we do.” And then inconsistent Esther cried again 
at the bare thought that her lover might possibly get over her marry- 
ing another man without a broken heart. 

“Why can't the nice men have money ?” she exclaimed presently. 
“Why are they always younger sons, and as poor as church mice? 
And why are women so selfish? Vincent is ready to give up every- 
thing for me; he does not mind being poor, he says; if he only had 
me, he could give up everything else in the world. Ah! but men 
always talk like that before they’re married; and then we have to 
suffer in reality; they make all the sacrifice in theory beforehand, 
and we in practice afterwards, as Flora La Touche told me only 
yesterday.” 

The door opened softly at this juncture, and the very object of her 
thoughts entered in the shape of a pretty little woman attired in a 
print morning gown. 

“Niobe dissolved in tears,” she cried, laughingly, as Esther rose 
from the floor, in some confusion; “a new role for you, Queen 
Esther.” 

“ Don’t be provoking, Flora!” said the other, pettishly. 

“The poor child can’t make up its mind to take the pill, in spite of 
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all the nice jam,” Flora went on. “You can't give up Captain 
Loraine,” she added, more seriously. 

“Yes I can,” answered Lady Esther, stiffly, her eyes quite dry 
now. “I am going to take some blue blood into trade; Heaven knows 
it wants it badly enough.” 

“ My dear Esther,” exclaimed her friend, “do pray come off the 
stilts for once! Trade is the back-bone of our country, as the papers 
tell us; and, besides, all those grand ideas of exclusive idleness are 
becoming quite subverted now. People, at last, are getting reasonable 
enough to see that it’s much more satisfactory to have fine houses 
and carriages and clothes, even if they come by trade, than to pinch 
and screw and be harassed by creditors they can’t pay, for the very 
small satisfaction of turning up their aristocratic noses at those who 
don’t care to eat the bread of idleness and dependence.” 

“Oh Flora!” responded Lady Esther, “I’m not so small as to 
despise trade because it 7s trade, and 1 know there are hundreds of 
men who are really gentlemen in business ; but it’s he man, this man, 
that disgusts me so horribly.” 

“‘ My dear,” said Mrs. La Touche, naively, “it must be conceded on 
all hands that the man is most objectionable ; but as the heroine in this 
charming story says,” and Flora tapped the suspicious-looking brown- 
backed book she held, “if he could give me such diamonds and cash- 
meres as those, dispose de ma main, j épouse les yeux fermés !” 

“ You have no right to talk like that, Flora; surely you married a 
poor man for love ?” 

“Who then could have a better right?” langhed the little lady, 
gaily. “ Ma chere, sad experience makes me say to you, don’t marry 
for love, uuless everything else is desirable. Husbands are so different 
from lovers. When I was engaged to Harold, be used to talk with 
an air of profound conviction of the delights of making sacrifices for 
me. He would leave off smoking; that would be at least forty pounds 
a year in his pocket: one club would be quite suflicient for a married 
man ; that would save subscriptions. Then he could give up his hack ; 
it would cost no more to keep a brougham for me. And, as we rode 
together in the Row, or sat out square dances in dim-lighted con- 
servatories, I listened, putting full faith in the heroic self-devotion of 
my knight. But to-day, dear child, he still has his hack and his 
three clubs, smokes as much as ever, and gets his clothes made at 
Poole’s ; whereas, you see, I have to be contented with a chintz toilette 
at fifteen pence a yard, and only get a drive in the park when your 
mother or some other kind friend offers me a seat in her carriage. 
And when, in an occasional fit of migraine, I remind him of his ante- 
matrimonial protestations, he only laughs, in the most barelaced 


manner, and says that men will swear anything to get the woman 
they want.” 
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“ Vincent would not be like that,” cried Lady Esther, indignantly. 

“Oh! of course not,” langhed Flora. “If any one had told me 
three years ago that Harold would be like that, I should have indulged 
in a most imposing burst of indignation. But, leaving Vincent out of 
the question, Esther, you would not seriously throw away such a 
splendid chance of establishing yourself?” 

Lady Esther bit her lips, and then returned to her old mocking 
tone : 

“ Tres chere, 1 am not quite mad. To-night will decide my fate, 
aud you shall at uo distant day make merry, when Hymen presides 
over the union of two loving hearts.” 

“ Esther, dear, I cannot bear to hear you speak in that voice ; it 
seems so unnatural, and of late you put it on so often. Child, if the 
thought is really so painful to you, if you feel nothing but loathing 
for this man, give up the idea at once. Believe me, dear, though I 
spoke lightly just now, all the luxury and wealth in the world could 
not atone to you for the forced companionship and caresses of a man 
you detested. Poverty with the one you loved would be heaven in 
comparison.” 

“Don’t try to unsettle me, Flora,” cried Lady Esther, in a harsh, 
strained voice. “ You were sensible enough just now, and my mind is 
made up. I don’t believe in love or romance ;” but there was a sudden 
break and tremor in the girl’s voice. ‘I have resolved all my life to 
marry tor worldly goods, and I shall keep my resolve. Come, Flora, 
you'll dance at the wedding?” Lady Esther put on a brave face and 
smiled ; and when Mrs. La Touche looked grave, and would have per- 
suaded her against this sacrifice to Mammon, she held her fingers to 
her ears, and would not hear a word. “Come, Flora !” she said, “ put 
on your bonnet, the carriage is here. We'll go and take a turn in the 
Park. and come back in time for me to be arrayed for conquest.” 


Ill. 


A dinner party and ball were given that evening by the Dowager 
Countess of Gladesham, Lady Esther’s grandmother, and it was sup- 
posed that, with sufficient encouragement, Mr. Valliant would, upon 
this occasion, propose himself as the futur of the high-bred young 
damsel. For once the girl took precedence of her elder sister, which 
was in itself a triumph, was better dressed, and treated with more con- 
sideration. The rich man took her in to dinner, and she armed herselt’ 
with smiles to meet his vulgar commonplaceness. Jacob Valliant 
was an essentially vulgar man; he had crept somehow into society 
through the fortune he (and his father before him) had made, and he 
entertained a servile adoration for rank that made him blush with 
shame for his own humble origin. The height of his ambition was to 
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marry a woman of title, and to that end he had cast his eyes on the 
fair Esther, and lent money to her scapegrace brother. 

What tortures the proud girl underwent—tortures that in a 
worthier cause might have earned her a martyr’s crown! Occasionally 
she cast aside glance at his bald shining forehead and well-oiled black 
curls, at his ill-bred thick-set features, and marked, with a contemptuous 
curl of her lip, his uneasy manner and want of repose. How she 
shuddered, inwardly, at his loud-whispered compliments, and turned 
sick when he fixed his dull eyes on her face with a lover-like gaze. 
But the torments during dinner were as nothing to those which 
followed ; for Mr. Valliant, not content with engaging her for the first 
dance and the Lancers, in which he performed steps and perspired 
profusely with nervousness, insisted on trying the mazy evolutions of the 
waltz; and Lady Esther, the best waltzer in town, was forced to make 
herself ridiculous in the clumsy arms of this hapless votary of Terpsi- 
chore. How devoutly she thanked Heaven when he put one of his 
awkward feet upon her dress, and tore the soft tulle into ribbons, and 
she was obliged to leave him to have it repaired. Asa faithful chronicler, 
I am obliged to state that she rushed away first, and cried, in private, 
with rage and shame, before she submitted herself to the “ neat-handed 
Phillis” in attendance. But later on came the crowning torture. 
This was when the rich man conducted her to a recess of the dimly- 
lighted conservatory, with the obvious intention of proposing to her. 
As unkind fate would have it, the recess was tenanted by Captain 
Loraine, who had gone there to indulge his jealous misery alone. He 
rose as footsteps approached, and, seeing who it was, turned away 
towards the ball-room. But as he went, he shot a glance of such 
passionate pain and entreaty at Esther, that, highly-wrought as her 
nerves were, she could hardly restrain herself from bursting into a 
tlood of tears. As it was she bit her lace handkerchief through, and 
bent quickly over a cluster of roses. 

“You're fond of flowers I see, Lady Esther,” broke in the high- 
pitched tones of her admirer. “Ah! I’ve got much finer ones down at 
my place in Surrey than anything here.” 

“{ have heard Valliant Park is very fine,” answered Lady Esther, 
trying to smile. 

“Well, I flatter myself I’ve made something of it,” was the compla- 
cent reply, “and I mean it to be the show-place of the county before 
I’ve done. A poor tumbledown old place it was when I bought it; 
the people were too poor to keep it up; but I’ve spent no end of money 
on it, and I expect I shall have to lay out as much again before it’s 
really Letter A—Number 1. I shall only want one thing then,” and 
Mr. Valliant hesitated and blew his nose, being ill at ease. 

'“And that is?” interrogated Lady Esther, softly, but feeling in 
her heart the most degraded of her sex. 
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“Some one to share it with me,” said the lover, edging nearer, and 
taking the girl’s hand in his vulgar paw. 

For the moment Lady Esther felt a savage desire to tell him she 
loathed and detested him, and to bid him begone; she could have 
dragged her hand away and flown in hot haste from his hateful 
presence ; but she controlled the impulse, and looked silently into her 
bougnet, 

“Tf you—would only honowr me by accepting my hand, Lady 
Esther, I—I’m sure it would be my pride to—to heap everything 
around you that—that you’ve been used to and could fancy.” (The 
man was wise in his generation; he did not plead love.) 

Well, Lady Esther accepted him, and tried very hard to feel 
triumphant when she received the congratulations of her family. 


IV. 


“Tt is not true, Esther! Oh, darling, be quick and speak! If 
you only knew the torture I have lived in since last night.” 

A momentary hush, a quicker beating of two hearts that throbbed 
painfully, and then the answer. 

“Tt is quite true, Captain Loraine.” 

Then a long silence, only broken by a choked “God help me!” 

' The speakers were walking side by side down one of the long 
glades in Kensington Gardens. The bright June sunbeatas came 
slanting through the forest of green leaves, and lay stretched full 
length all athwart the soft cool grass; the sweet birds piped and 
sang. and everywhere the tired eyes rested opened long sylvan 
arcades of branching boughs and shadowed turf. There was a sound 
of blithe child-voices at their merry romps; groups of readers and 
workers sat under the big old trees; but just here, in this sheltered 
spot, there was nothing to disturb the two who walked in heavy- 
hearted silence. 

Lady Esther turned at last with feverish impatience. 

“This is bad for us both, and is foolish besides. Congratulate me, 
Vincent, and let me go.” 

Her voice was harsh and strained; her lips quivered, and tears 
stood in the soft grey eyes. She stood still, putting out a little un- 
gloved hand as if to wish him good-bye. 

Captain Loraine took the hand, but he did not say good-bye; he 
only drew her to one of two chairs, that through the thoughtful con- 
sideration of Mr. Pearce had been placed conveniently near together 
under the shelter of a spreading chestnut. One of the badged 
minions watched the new customers with secret pleasure, but made 
no mental distinction between them and the dashing sergeant and 
nursemaid he had just taken toll of farther up. 
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“Esther, I have something to say to you.” 

There was such pleading in the voice, such sorrow in the kindly 
blue eyes, that Lady Esther sat down quietly without resistance, only 
giving a little weary sigh. 

“ Darling, you think just now, because you are in all the whirl and 
excitement of fashionable life, that you could not live without it; you 
feel ready to make any sacrifice for pomp and show. You won't 
accuse me of speaking only from interest, dear, will you? but if 1 
know anything of your nature, all these hollow shams will never 
satisfy you.” 

“You don’t know anything of my nature,” broke in the girl, petu- 
lantly, because her heart was so sore; “ you want to set me up on a 
pedestal, and believe me everything that’s good and generous. I am 
nothing of the sort. I have no heart. I love the world and pomp 
and show, as you call it. ‘They are not hollow shams to me—they are 
real tangible things, out of which I shall get all the pleasure that I 
expect in this life. Nothing would make up to me for being poor— 
not all the love in the world;” and Esther spoke with quick passion, 
because she was bitterly angry and ashamed of herself. 

At this moment the phantom watcher of the chairs appeared with 
stolid face before the pair, causing Captain Loraine to anathematize 
heartily under his breath. In the midst of an exciting love scene to 
be called upon to feel in your pockets for gross material dross, and to 
have more gross material dross returned you in the way of greasy 
coppers, is sufficiently disordering to the mental balance. When the 
phantom was vanished, as only chairmen and spirits can vanish, the 
young man took Lady Esther’s hand again. 

“Don’t be so harsh against yourself, dear. I don’t believe, in spite 
of all you may say, that you could live without love. And oh, darling! 
if you only knew how I would love you!” and the strong young voice 
grew quite tremulous. 

Two great tears fell into Lady Esther's lap, but her weakness only 
made her more petulant. 

“ Won't you be désillusionné?” she exclaimed. “TI tell you I ean 
do perfectly without love. Bah! love has gone out of fashion, and 
marrying for love is more ridiculous still. If I did as you wanted 
you would repent it in a month, and then it would be too late.” 

“T should never repent it, Esther. I could give up everything in 
the world for you.” 

“Tt is only an idea; if it were not impossible for you to marry me 
you would not value me a quarter as much. Why don’t you look 
out for a woman with money ?” 

“ Because you are the only girl in the world that is dear and love- 
able in my eyes.” 

“ Caun’t you be disenchanted ?” and a little foot tapped the ground 
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impatiently. (What French author says that a woman’s foot always 
betrays her, however well she may command all else?) “I have no 
heart. I will not make a single sacrifice for you; my mind is bent 
on vanity and display. I am ready to crush every womanly feeling 
for ambition, and you know it all, and yet you insist on loving me. 
Why will you be so unreasonable ?” 

“T don’t know, darling. When one loves as I love you, there is no 
reasoning. If there are virtues, one loves the virtues; if there are 
faults, one loves the faults—only one goes on loving.” 

Lady Esther was crying now; her face was turned away, and the 
lace that crossed her breast rose and fell with a quick uncertain 
movement. 

“Qh, child, don’t ery! I would not pain you for all the world.” 

The tone was so grieved and tender ; but the girl rose quickly, and 
brushed away the tears with impatient scorn. 

“T think I am not very well,” she said; “the heat is depressing. 
Don’t think I am regretting my decision,” she added, defiantly. “I 
don’t a bit. Good-bye, Captain Loraine; you will not cut me because 
I am going into trade ;” but here she broke down miserably, and was 
obliged to sink back into the chair, and fairly hide her face in her 
handkerchief. 

The young man was infinitely tender to her varying moods; he 
knew well enough how she was suffering, and he did not quite 
despair yet. 

At this moment Mrs. La Touche was seen coming quickly towards 
them. Lady Esther rose, and advanced to meet her. 

“Tam sosorry to have kept you waiting,” began the kind-hearted 
little lady ; “ but I took a wrong turning, and found myself out by 
the bridge. How do you do, Captain Loraine?” And then, when he 
had wished them good-bye, and was gone, she turned with assumed 
anger to Lady Esther. “This is very wrong of you, Esther; you 
promised only to say good-bye and come back to me at once, and it is 
just fifty minutes by my watch since you left me. It really is too 
bad. What on earth would your mother say to me ?” 

“JT don’t know, and I don’t care,” returned the girl, moodily. 
“ Oh, Flora, if you knew how miserable I am !” 

“Miserable? nonsense! with a brilliant future before you, and the 
means of gratifying all your expensive tastes and wishes.” 

“And a man I loathe,” groaned Esther. “Oh, how could I be so 
wicked ?” ; 

“You should have thought of that before it was too late. You 
cannot change your mind now.” 

“What well become of poor Vincent ?” 

“He'll get over it, never fear. Men don’t break their hearts 
now-a-days. That they ever did is pure tradition, I believe,” 
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V. 

The engagement was not to be a long one. The wedding was to 
take place in August at Gladesham Park, and great festivities were to 
attend the happy occasion. Lady Esther ,was in a state of restless 
fever: sometimes in unnaturally high spirits—at others in a bitter 
mocking mood—oftener still utterly moody and depressed. Mr. 
Valliant loaded her with presents and attentions; every day great 
heaps of costly exotics arrived from his country house. One after- 
noon, as she sat with her brother and sister and Mrs. La Touche in 
the little fanciful boudoir, a servant brought in the usual floral 
offering and a jewel case. Lady Esther threw the bouquet petulantly 
on one side, and laid the case carelessly on a table without opening it. 

“ You don’t seem to have much curiosity,” observed Lady Madda- 
lene, in a tone of pique. 

“You can open it if you like,” returned her sister, indifferently. 

Lady Maddalene proceeded to unfold all the paper wrappings with 
care, and presently arrived at a dark-blue velvet case. She uttered a 
little cry as she opened it. 

“Oh, how lovely! Esther, look !” 

Lady Esther turned her eyes languidly, and contemplated the 
sparkling brilliants with supreme indifference. 

“How lucky you are!” exclaimed her sister, enviously. “How 1 
wish I were you !” 

“You can’t wish it more than I do,” retorted Esther. 

“Are you not going to try them on ?” 

“No; you can if you like.” 

And Lady Maddalene proceeded to array herself in the necklace 
and earrings her sister affected to despise. 

“Well,” exclaimed Desmond, drawing a long breath, “I must say, 
Esther, you have the most deuced odd ways of any girl I ever met. 
Here you've been sighing after all these things ever since you were 
fourteen, and now, when you've got everything you want, you look as 
glum and discontented as—as—I don’t know what,” finished Mr. St. 
Sylvan, at a loss for a smile. 

“My dear Desmond, that is the inconsistency of human nature,” 
returned Esther, nonchalantly. “It is not to be wondered at if what 
has puzzled all the wiseheads in turn should be a little out of the 
range of your comprehension. I don’t mean to hint that you're at all 
deficient, dear. I know I ought at this moment to be dancing before 
the glass like Marguerite in the jewel scene, instead of which I’m 
wishing myself at the bottom of one of the brewer's beer vats.” 

“T don’t think you'd be much loss to any one if you were, dear, 
remarked Maddalene, unclasping the diamonds. 
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“Tt would not be a particularly pleasant way of ‘shuffling off this 
mortal coil,’ I should say,” laughed Flora. ‘“ Come, Esther, you are 
pulling those lovely orchids to pieces.” 

“T don’t care,” said Esther, petulantly, flinging the bouquet aside. 

“Don’t care came to a bad end, dear,” said Lady Maddalene, 
maliciously. 

“Tt couldn’t have come to a worse end than me,” retorted Esther, 
who was in an unwontedly dark mood. 

“Why don't you give the man up if you dislike him so much?” | 

“Who said I disliked him?” cried Esther, firing up. ‘* You don’t\ 
understand the caprices of the tender passion, Maddy,” and she \ 
laughed. “For all you know, Chloe may be sighing at this moment 
for her Strephon, and counting the hours until she beholds the loved 
form.” 

“T should think if Strephon has as much of your pleasing tempers 
as we do, he’d soon look out for another Chloe,” retorted Desmond, 
savagely. 

Further exchange of amenities was here put an end to by the 
arrival of the modiste, with a display of elegant wares, and the three 
ladies soon became engrossed in this new distraction, while Mr. 
St. Sylvan betook himself to other scenes. 

Lady Esther recovered her good humour, tried on her jewels, sent 
a charming little note of thanks to the donor, and was quite herself 
all the evening. But when she came in from the state ball that 
night, she found a letter, in Captain Loraine’s handwriting, lying on 
the dressing-table. She could scarcely control her impatience until 
the maid had undressed her, and was gone. Then she broke the seal 
hastily, and read : 


“Dear Lavy Estuer, 

“T know I am wrong in writing to you, but I am half beside 
myself at the impossibility of meeting you, and feel that with my 
prolonged absence every hope and chance is slipping from my grasp. 
My father is still in danger ; the only comfort he has is in my presence ; 
so you understand that I dare not hint at leaving him even for 
four-and-twenty hours. Oh darling! if you only knew the tortures 
[ endure in thinking that every day brings our eternal separation 
nearer. 

“T am tormented, too, with the feeling that it is selfish on my 
part, who have so little to offer you, to try to dissuade you from this 
marriage, but to bear the pain of knowing you another's, a man must 
be much stronger-minded, or love you less than I. I dare not urge 
you—you—only only, darling, I do so love you! 

“ Always yours, unless you will it otherwise, 
“Vincent Loratne,” 


\ 
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Great tears fell upon the letter, blurring it with stains and blinding 
Lady Esther’s eyes. She sat with her head bowed upon her hands 
for an hour, and then suddenly she raised a smiling face. 

“TI do love you, dear, and I will give up everything for you,” she 
murmured, in a happy, half-dreamy voice. 

But the morning brought sage and bitter counsel, and the answer 
she really sent to Captain Loraine was this: “I have made my choice, 
and must abide by it.” But her Spartan brevity cost her more 
anguish than if she had filled sheets of paper with her lamentations. 
A few days later, Captain Loraine wrote again: 

“Tt would be unmanly, were I to appeal again from your decision ; 


only remember, until the power of choosing is past, how much [ 
love you.” 


VI. 


Away from the busy world of fashion and folly, from the gay 
frivolities of life, from pleasure-hunting, ambition, envyings, and— 
no—not heart-burnings. God knows, they follow into the farthest 
haunts and reaches of man. “Solitude,” as the sage Zimmermann 
saith, “cannot escape them.” 

But still, down in the sweet country, amongst yellowing corn- 
fields and blooming heather, with hot July days spent under the 
great shadows of impenetrable chestnuts and towering elms, and nights 
serene, when she wandered across the velvet grass and looked up into 
the diamond-studded heavens of blue, my Lady Esther spent the last 
days of her freedom. But here, with pride and artificial wants for- 
gotten, life assumed a different aspect in the girl’s eyes, and Nature’s 
sweet voice, asserting her own simple charms, taught her new theories 
on possible happiness in this world. 

It was the last day in July, and she had wandered down the gardens 
and across the warren to the brook that ran through the park. She 
sat down under a great beech tree, and looked at the cool gurgling 
water with a vague fecling of sadness. She was not thinking; only 
there was a dull oppression at her breast, that when we are in trouble 
rouses us occasionally to wonder what makes the day seem so dull. 
So Esther sat and listened to the sweet unwearying melody the birds 
sang overhead, and the harmonious babbling of the brook. Her eyes 
wandered over the green sward, gemmed with its simple wild flowers, 
the profusion of clustering forget-me-nots by the water’s edge ; then 
upwards, through the vistas of trees; then they closed drowsily to 
the sweet hushing sounds, and Esther fell into a day-dream. 

“T think I have been quite mad all this time,” she murmured to 
herself, “to think that the only satisfaction in life was to heap 
luxuries round myself, and to make others envious of my ostentatious 
crandeur. What a hateful, selfish creature I shall become when I 


a 
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have married that man! All my life will be warped into a meau 
selfish desire to please myself, and without love my heart will grow 
as hard and uncompassionate as a nether millstone. I shall loathe my 
husband worse every day; his vulgarity will sicken out all the pride 
and pleasure of wealth. I dare say I shall not value pomp and riches 
one atom, but perhaps envy the poorest woman who loves and is loved. 
As if, after all, there is not something in the world much better worth 
living for than all that miserable outside show; as if one could have 
no worthier aim than making a god of oneself, and heaping luxury and 
extravagance round the one adored object! What is it I am going to 
sell freedom, heart, hope, every joy of my life for? The pleasure of 
seeming enviable, of doing everything in the best style, and going 
everywhere that fashion congregates; of wearing fine jewels and fine 
clothes, of riding and driving handsome horses, of entertaining 
sumptuously! Yes, there is undeniably pleasure in that, if one’s heart 
was not aching with disgust all the time. But how about all those 
other hours in the twenty-four—those other months in the year when 
one is not occupied with the world—when one has time to think and 
to go mad with longing after something worth wasting one’s heart 
upon? How if I saw men I did and could care for, and had only the 
choice of losing them or the world? But, on the other hand, if I 
married a man I loved, even though I had to make sacrifices, should 
I not know a thousand times more happiness than all the money in 
the world could give me? Of course I should have my fits of envy 
and longing, my sudden repinings and peevish discontents; but I 
know I should be fifty times happier really. I feel there is no happi- 
ness like loving and being loved. Oh, if Vincent would only come 
now !” 

There was a sound of footsteps approaching, and Lady Esther’s 
heart stood still with sudden hope, and a crimson blush overspread her 
face. She did not look round until a shadow fell across the grass, and 
then, oh blank unspeakable mortification! her eyes rested on the 
ungain!y form of her betrothed. She started to her feet to conceal 
her annoyance and confusion. 

“ How you startled me!” she exclaimed, pettishly. 

“Tm very sorry, I’m sure ;” and he took herhand. It was a warm 
day, and he had no gloves. Esther shuddered. “ You've never given 
me @ kiss all the time we've been engaged,” said Strephon, amorously, 
and wiping his mouth as if indulging the delights of anticipation. 

Esther drew her hand away quickly—quite pale now. 

* It’s ridiculous being so formal when we're going to be married in 
a fortnight,” said her lover, nettled. “And you might just as well 
begin to call me by my Christian name.” 


“It's such a very unromantic one,” returned Esther, with a curl of 
her lip. 
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“Well, I didn’t choose it myself. I suppose a man’s none the 
worse for not having a fine outlandish name?” Evidently Strephon 
was not in a good humour. Lady Esther leaned against the tree 
half beside herself with disgust for the man who was already begin- 
ning to assume airs of proprietorship over her. She looked really 
pretty with the rays from the setting sun slanting across her golden 
hair, and grey distressed eyes looking away into the distance. Mr, 
Valliant watched her with a half-angry, hali-bullying expression. 
“Why the deuce should I stand her cursed proud impudence ?” he 
said to himself. “She’s mine, and I’m going to pay for her pretty 
well. Why shouldn’t I have some fun out of my engagement as well 
as other folks? She’s always stand-off and full of airs; but women 
don’t like you a bit the better for giving in to ‘em too much.” 

Before she suspected his intention, Mr. Valliant approached her 
suddenly, and, putting his arm round her little waist, imprinted a 
fervent kiss on her fair face. 

“ Don’t!” she cried, with a shiver of disgust, tearing herself out of 
his arms. He looked at her with sullen anger. 

“It’s no use going on like this, my lady,” he said, in a bullying 
voice. “ Anyone would think I was something loathsome from the 
way you behave to me.” 

Esther was beside herself. She stood erect, very pale, and trembling 
a little. 

“TI think I have made a mistake all along, Mr. Valliant. I never 
cared for you, and I feel it is quite impossible I can marry you.” 

“It’s no good saying that now,” he answered, savagely. “ You 
should have thought of all that before. Tm not going to be made a 
fool of now for the finest lady that ever stepped.” 

“Oh, Mr. Valliant, do not be hard upon me!” cried Esther, sup- 
pressing her disgust, and speaking in pleading tones. “I have done 
you injustice in accepting you, since I never loved you; surely, surely, 
you would not force me into a marriage that I am sure would neither 
be for your happiness nor mine.” 

“Look here, Lady Esther,” cried Mr. Valliant, reddening with fear 
and anger: “I’m not going to be made a fine lady’s tool and laughed 
at all over London. You've promised to marry me, and [ve got your 
father’s consent, and if you don’t marry me I’ll——” 

Her sudden look of scorn prevented him finishing the sentence in 
the way he intended. 

“T do love you yo much,” he said, in a cringing tone; “it would 
break my heart not to have you now.” 

“T beseech you to give me up,” cried Esther, earnestly. “ You 
tay tell the world what you choose. I promise never to contradict 
anything you may say on the subject.” 

Mr. Valliant turned quite white, and his knees shook. This 
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brilliant alliance, on which he had built all his hopes, which was to 
bring him to a level with that society into which he so longed to 
thrust himself, was slipping from his grasp. He had paid so dear 
already for his coming honours, suffered so many humiliations, and 
was it all to go for nothing ? 

“Oh, Lady Esther!” he said, in quite a humble voice, “I hope 
you won't disappoint me now everything has gone so far. I'll do any- 
thing you wish—-you shall have it all your own way, and I won't 
interfere with you—but don’t give me up.” 

“It is impossible for me to marry you,” cried Esther, distracted ; 
“indeed I should make you a very bad wife, for I could not love you.” 

“TJ don’t want you to love me,” he answered, excitedly. 

“You don’t!” she uttered slowly, opening her eyes and gazing at 
him. 

“Tt isn’t necessary, you know, in fashionable life,” said Mr. Valliant, 
with an uneasy smile. 

“Qh!” said Esther, coolly, drawing a long breath. “Then, since 
your affections are not concerned, you make my position less difficult.” 

At this moment Lord Gladesham and Mr. St. Sylvan were seen 
approaching. 

“T shall appeal to the earl’s sense of honour,” cried the enraged 
lover, and with great trepidation Esther saw him walk forward to 
meet her father. 


VII. 


That evening there was a terrible scene at Gladesham Park. ‘The 
earl sent for Lady Esther, and threatened, if she did not marry Mr. 
Valliant, to banish her from home. and never see her face again. He 
spoke with great anger of the disgrace she would bring upon her 
family, of the necessity of marrying a rich man, and against his 
violence Esther pleaded in vain. Her mother reproached her, 
Desmond stormed, and Lady Maddalene sneered at her; between them 


all the poor girl was nearly distracted. Then she wrote to Captain 
Loraine : 


“Duar Vincent,—I cannot marry this man; my people are 
furious, and insist on the marriage, and I am beside myself with fear 
and disgust. Won’t you come to me ?” 


‘The weary days dragged on, but no answer came to her despairing 
appeal. Then she said bitterly to herself, “He no longer cares for 
me; he wants to punish my heartlessness.” Scornful, indifferent, 
Esther turned quite white and sick with watching for the letter that 
never came, and at last in her despair she yielded to the instances of 
those around her, and consented to let the hated marriage take place. 
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It was the afternoon before the wedding, and she wandered for the 
last time down to the little brook that ran under the big trees in the 
park. She stood watching the bubbling water as it swirled round 
the grey stones, not noting it, nor the blithe singing of the birds, nor 
the red sun shadows, nor the great golden fields of ripe corn that lay 
before her in the distance. Half in a dream, scarcely conscious, 
except of a tightening, painful clasp round her heart-strings, she stood, 
seeing no fairness in a scene sc fair, no brightness in the glad sun- 
shine, hearing no sweetness in the clear melody of the feathered 
minstrels, A heart out of tune jars the softest harmony ; eyes full of 
tears blur the fairest landscape. Presently she threw herself on the 
grass, sobbing as if her heart would break. ‘Oh, Vincent! won't 
you come to me?” Over and over again, with a weary iterance, she 
repeated, “ Won’t you come tome!” But the long minutes dragged 
on, and there came no footfall on the grass, no answering voice to her 
despair. At last she rose to her feet, and took one long, lingering 
look at the water. “For the last time,” she said, in a choked voice, 
with big tears rolling down her cheeks, “ good-bye, little brook !” 
Pale and heavy-lidded, she stood as if some spell chained her to that 
lingering farewell, and sapped her weary senses to all but the musical 
plashing of the swift water. She did not hear the quick tread of 
footsteps behind her until a hand clasped hers, and she turned with a 
violent start. 

“Vincent!” and in a moment his arms were round her, the heavy, 
blue-veined eyelids were kissed a thousand times, and Esther felt the 
quick, passionate beating of his heart against hers. 

“My darling!” he said, in low, tremulous tones; “to think I 
might have been too late !” 

“ Why were you so long in coming ?” she whispered. “TI thought 
you meant to punish me.” 

“Tt was my mother’s fault; your letter came ten days ago, and she 
put it in her pocket to give me; then my father had a second fit, and 
in the fright and confusion of the moment she forgot it, and only 
remembered to give it me this morning. I have been travelling ever 
since in a perfect agony lest I should be too late.” 

“Tt is to be to-morrow,” uttered Esther, in a low voice. 

“ Never, by G—!” swore Vincent, passionately. “He shall never 
have you now.” 

“ But what can we do ?” 

They wandered away together through the long glades of lime and 
chestnut, oak and elm, whispering low and earnestly as they went; 
and an hour later, when they parted lingeringly, with smiles and 
kisses, all the heaviness had vanished from Lady Esther’s eyes and 
heart, and she tripped back over the soft fragrant turf with steps as 
light and buoyant as those of any fairy queen of ancient story. 
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VU. 


There was no wedding in Gladesbam church the next day. In vain 
the villagers thronged the church porch; in vain the schoolmistress 
marshalled the little regiment that was to strew the bride’s path with 
flowers, emblematic of her life to come ; in vain the grand chariots of 
aristocratic neighbours rolled up to give additional lustre to a splendid 
pageant, and the ladies’ maids wandered about with blandishments and 
white favours; and in vain the bridegroom arrayed himself in the 
lightest of light trousers and the bluest of frock coats. I have noi 
the courage to write of that awful day at Gladesham—scarcely to 
think of it—the rage, fury, surprise, dismay ; the sneers, the tittering, 
the veiled laughter, and deprecating condolence that the disappointed 
wedding gave rise to. But though the marriage ceremony was not 
performed at Gladesham by the Bishop of —— and the Vicar of 
Suds-cum-Lawnington, assisted by the Earl's chaplain, there must have 
been a wedding somewhere, for two or three days later appeared in 
the Times this notice: “On the 22nd of August, by special license, 
Captain Vincent Loraine to Lady Esther St. Sylvan, younger daughter 
of the Earl of Gladesham.” 

The young couple went to Switzerland, and a happier pair never 
rode through the lovely passes or lingered on the blue lakes of that 
lover’s fairyland. They were not punished, as they deserved to be, by 
poverty and disgust, for Sir Hubert Loraine, in reward for his youngest 
son’s devotion during his illness, sent him a most munificent cheque 
for the expenses of the dune de miel, and later on a complaisant old 
bachelor uncle, with a consideration hardly ever heard of out of a 
story-book, died, and left Captain Vincent a very handsome fortune. 
So the family forgave them, and they lived very happy ever afterwards 
—that is to say, up to the 22nd of last August, when I had the 


pleasure of dining with them to celebrate the first anniversury of their 
marriage. 
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Samuel Lover : 


HIS LIFE, GENIUS, AND WRITINGS; WITH SOMETHING ABOUT SOME OF HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES. 


By THE KNIGHT OF INNISHOWEN. 





THE grave has just closed over the most popular of Ireland’s song- 
writers since the days of Moore; and although his sweet pathos and 
genuine native humour are undoubted, he cannot be ranked anything 
like second to the noblest of her lyric writers. Lover died at the ripe 
age of seventy-two, after having enjoyed life peacefully and pleasantly 
enough, and fulfilled a destiny which, estimating his genius and educa- 
tion at their true worth, was quite as fortunate as he or his warmest 
admirers had a right to expect. Some perhaps who, remembering his 
earlier productions, which were by far his best, and disappointed at 


the falling off he displayed in his subsequent efforts, would rank him 
amongst 


“The inheritors of unfulfill’d renown ;:” 


whilst others look upon his merits, in a literary point of view, ax 
overrated, and the renown he attained, if the term can be applied 
to such literary achievements as his, in a great measure unmerited. 
The truth lies mid-way between, as in similar cases of exag- 
geration on both sides. At his period of middle age (in his 
younger days he was a miniature-painter), he achieved very con- 
siderable, indeed high fame, as having written about a dozen very 
pretty—some of them pathetic, some of them humourous—songs, 
all of them on Irish subjects, and placed a successful Irish comedy 
(“The White Horse of the Peppards”) on the stage, the chief 
character in which latter production drew out the best powers of 
the most popular Irish actor of our time, the late lamented Tyrone 
Power. This was something for an Irishman, and an unlettered one, 
conventionally speaking, to achieve, when Moore was yet alive, and 
we were still reminded of Sheridan in the presence of his beautiful 
and gifted granddaughters. 

Fortunate would it have been for Lover if, instead of abandoning 
his portrait-painting, he had followed it as his chief support, and 
made his literary realisations a secondary consideration to his original 
and legitimate profession. But he had thrown himself upon the world 
of literature, and he must fag on. 

“Handy Andy,” a rollicking sort of novel, immeasurably inferior to 


any of the “ Harry Lorrequer” set, appeered at irregular intervals in 
VoL. XXIV. 
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the pages of “ Bentley’s Miscellany,” in the days when Dickens came 
out in that periodical with his “Oliver Twist,” Harrison Ainsworth 
with his “ Jack Sheppard ” and “ Guy Fawkes,” and Albert Smith with 
his “ Ledbury Family” and “ Marchioness of Brinvilliers.” Lover's Irish 
novel had some capital scenes, full of rich humour here and there, but 
it failed in sustainment and artistic treatment generally. Finis 
coronat opus—the end and test of such works are their sale; and 
the sale of “ Handy Andy,” when republished from the “ Miscellany” 
in the usual three-volume novel, was anything but a crowning success. 
The fortunate writer of short and racy episodes in the history of the 
Trish national character, such as those which introduced him at his 
first going off to Dublin notice, and which he rendered additionally 
attractive by his accompanying pencil sketches, as well as by reciting 
them at the best evening parties and convivial meetings of the Irish 
capital, completely failed when he came to make a longer and more 
laborious, in other words, a more complicated effort. 

“ Rory O’More,” which as a ballad, and a first-rate one it is, was 
sung in every direction, from the drawing-room to the street, and 
played by the band of every regiment throughout the United Kingdom 
—even the Temperance Bands of Hope used to play it,—was raised, 
after some by no means unskilful manipulation on the part of its 
author, to the dignity of an operetta, and had no inconsiderable suc- 
cess. It lived its little day, and shared the fate of much higher pro- 
ductions of our lyric stage at the hands of a people who never will 
have a native school of music, because they will not steadily encourage 
one, and by whom Barnet, Balfe, Loder, Macfarlane, and Wallace, were 
praised, patronised for a little season, neglected, and forgotten ! 

It was upwards of thirty years ago, when I was a student of Trinity 
College, and ascribbler in one or other of the Dublin publications, that 
I met, for the first time, Mr. Lover, then approaching his fortieth year, 
on the occasion of both of us paying a morning visit to an English 
prima donna who was then starring it on the Dublin boards. This 
lady's musical knowledge and judgment as well—and they do not 
always go together—were superior to her voice, which was of a high 
range, but not of the highest. The little pet of the Dublin drawing- 
room, for he had come out successfully in the leading society of the 
Irish capital a season or two previously, with his droll native stories 
and recitations, had come to submit a song for her opinion, which, 
although it was one of his first efforts* at song-writing, he sat down 
to the pianoforte, and threw off for us without any mawvaise honte or 
hesitation. His voice, if not like the great poet's “ still small voice of 


* The Dark-haired Girl, a simple and tender little love song to the 
beautiful air of Bonny Mury Huye was, I believe, his first; and was as 
universally sung at Irish parties in its day as Annie Lawrie was throughout 
the United Kingdom in after years. 
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conscience,” was still a small one enough, in all conscience. Like Tom 
Moore’s, however, it was sweetly modulated, and had not a false note 
in it. ‘lhe song he sung, if not equal in simple beauty and originality 
to the best of his songs of the “ Irish Superstitions,” was not far below 
them, and may be ranked amongst his happiest efforts. It was “The 
Secret,” sometimes called “ Under the Rose,” a chanson d'amour, full of 
playful point and beauty, and set to a graceful and appropriate air of 
his own composition. As it may have been long since forgotten by 
most of the generation who first heard it—and not one out of five 
hundred of the younger generation may have heard it at all—it may 
not be inappropriate to recall it to the one class of our readers and to 
introduce it to the other: 


UNDER THE ROSE. 


* If a secret you’d keep, there is one I could tell, 
Though I think from my eyes you may guess it as well ; 
But as it might ruffle another’s repose, 
Like a thorn let it be, that is—under the rose. 


“As Love in the garden of Venus one day 
Was sporting where he was forbidden to play, 

. He feared that some sylph might his mischief disclose. 
So he slyly concealed himself—under the rose. 


‘Where the likeness is found to thy breath and thy lips— 
The sweetest of honey the summer bee sips— 
Where Love, timid Love, found the safest repose, 
There our secret we'll keep, dearest—under the rose. 


The maid of the East a fresh garland may wreathe, 
To tell of the passion she dares not to breathe ; 
Thus in many bright flowers her flame she'll disclose, 
But in one she finds secrecy—under the rose.” 


The fourth stanza was an after-thought of long after years, and, 
although not unworthy of the other three, I have often thought the 
song would do well enough without it. The happiest hits are the 
shortest ; and a pretty thought is often spoiled when too much time 
is taken in the telling of it. The epigrammatic felicity was Lover’s 
most peculiar one in his best days, when he wrote everything short ; 
when he conceived a happy thought or seized on some one else’s, 
packed it up into a little casket or cadve of a dozen or score of pretty 
lines. and made the most of it. Like Moore, he sang his songs to 
his own accompaniment, and quite as judiciously did he manage (in 
private, but not on the stage) to let you hear his words most dis- 
tinctly. The same method may be observed with many accomplished 
Trishmen, some of them of long standing, who sing with the sweetness 
and enjoyment of their younger days; for as Lover himself said : 


“ We sometimes get young but we never grow old.” 
F 2 
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They read their songs well, and make use of the instrument not to 
drown, but to sustain their voice. Generally speaking, nobody can 
sing their native songs like this class of Irishmen, not even the Irish 
ladies themselves, who for the most part, like most ladies whom I 
have heard, especially in England, overwhelm their voices with the 
instrument, and make the song subservient to the accompaniment. 

Although Dublin was at the time when Lover first came out upon 
the drawing-room stage full of clever dréles who figured on the same 
miniature boards, such as Brophy, the vice-regal dentist, Butler, the 
architect, and Jones, the sculptor, who had, each of them, a hearty 
welcome wherever they went, through the noblest and then really 
hospitable country mansions of Ireland, none of them could get through 
that sort of work so neatly and off-hand, with such a seeming want of 
effort, and with such little chance of boring you, as Lover. Brophy, 
Butler, and Jones have all three, within the last ten years or so, gone 
to that bourne from which the drollest and the saddest never return, 
every one who had listened to them when they set the table in a roar, 
crying out, as each of them dropped under it, goblet in hand, into the 
tomb, “ Alas poor Yorick !” 

Brophy’s “ Blind Beggar of Carlisle Bridge” was one of the most 
amusing and successful performances of its kind ever witnessed on or 
off the stage. The old mendicant was known by the name of Zosimus, 
from the hero of his chief metrical recitation, one of the early monks 
of the desert, who had a great throw off in politics and polemics with 
no less a personage in the martyrology than St. Mary of Egypt. 
Another of the blind man’s ballads, “ Moses in the Bulrushes,” was 
equally popular; and the state dentist was equally at home in it. In 
the course of a speech in court one day, in a case where the name and 
evidence of this most amusing of Irishmen turned up, the present 
Chief Justice Whiteside, then at the Bar, observed that there was not 
a man in the upper ranks of Dublin life for twenty years before who 
had any pretensions to wit, humour, professional or artistic talent, who 
had not been a guest at Brophy’s hospitable table. Whenever the 
Marquis of Anglesey, who was a martyr to tc doloreuw, was more 
than ordinarily afflicted, he sent for Pat, who, attending very little to the 
immediate seat of the malady, addressed himself to the noble patient’s 
imagination. After treating him to a merry quart @heure with 
Zosimus, or some other eminent Dublin character, the King of the 
Carmen, or the Queen of the Pill Lane poissardes, he left his Exce!lency 
as free from pain and as ready for dinner as he ever was in the 
course of his life. Pat’s attitude or look, like Liston’s or Buckstone’s, 
was enough, without a word from him, to throw a quaker into con- 
vulsions. 

Butler's “ Paganini” was a wonderful tour de force ; for although 
it exhibited vis comica of a high order as a conception, yet from 
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the way he scraped and stamped and rolled his head and eyes, and 
worked his body and arms, it was pliysical force with a vengeance! 
Without any more preparation than stepping into a corner of the 
room for a momeut, buttoning his coat up to his chin, and smoothing 
down those dark elf locks of his over his face, he jumped into position 
upon achair or table, and you had the weird Italian before you in 
all his glory. Then he used to give us the “Gondolier of Venice,” 
or the “Witches under the Walnut Tree,” whichever we chose to 
call for, on the one string. ‘The performer’s voice, coming through a 
pin-hole formed by the tips of his lips, imitated most faithfully the 
tones of the devil's cremona, by which name the magic instrument 
went, whilst his arms and fingers aided to heighten the illusion most 
vigorously. Indeed they seemed really dealing with a material instead 
of a shadowy fiddle and bow, even to the feather-bowing and pitz- 
zicato tricks for which Paganini was so famous. 

Jones was a most versatile genius of this school. Song, speech, 
lecture, or recitation was all the same to him. His chef d cuvre was, 
however, the famous Irish soldier’s song of ‘‘ Love, farewell!” rendered 
additionally famous by its appearance in one of the Irish Whiskey 
Drinker’s papers, with additional verses and a Latin metrical transla- 
tion in “ Bentley’s Miscellany,” about twenty years ago. His next best 
performance was a Frenchman’s lecture (in broken English, of course) 
on our own Shakespeare, in which he undertook to show that his ap- 
preciation of the beauties of our immortal bard surpassed that of any 
of our own critics, living or dead, and that his acquaintance with the 
niceties of the English language was superior to that of the natives. 

Lover's best recitation was his celebrated “ New Potatoes,” a dialogue 
between a poor vegetable woman from Ormond Market going along 
the quay with a female companion, to whom she tells the story of her 
domestic grievances, interrupting it every moment with the cry of 
“‘ New Potatoes” most ludicrously. This clever sketch of Irish character 
had been published in his first volume, with an illustration from his 
own pencil, and his very clever manner of reciting it was the means 
of more than doubling the sale of the book. 

It was amongst such pleasant scenes and companions that Lover's 
comic genius was nurtured and developed. He studied the character, 
conversation, manner of thinking, and habits of his humble country- 
men most industriously, until, excepting Carleton, no man living knew 
them more intimately. 

This is not, perhaps, the place to dwell seriously, or at any great 
length, upon a passage of Lover's life and career, for which, whilst 
one portion, and that the vast majority, of his countrymen would glorify 
his departed spirit, the very small minority would send it in a very 
different direction. I only venture to mention it in a few words, as 
it proves, at all events, the extraordinary talents he possessed as a 


} 
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caricaturist, and suggests the probability of his being now remem- 
bered as a humourist of a different and a higher stamp, the legitimate 
satirist of folly, hypocrisy, and wrong in our public places and insti- 
tutions, had he arrived in London a few years later, or that “ Punch ” 
had started a few years earlier. 

The battle of English church rates, now happily, after so many 
years of bitter contest about to be made a drawn one with the consent: 
of all parties in and out of Parliament, was not half so old or bitter as 
the battle of the Irish tithes. This long and bitter battle, although 
not thoroughly and satisfactorily decided as yet, was more than half 
won about thirty years ago, when Lord Stanley (the present Lord 
Derby), then Whig secretary for Ireland, carried his measure through 
both Houses of Parliament, which converted the tithe system, so ob- 
noxious for ages to the Roman Catholics and Dissenters of Ireland, into 
a rent-charge upon the land ; and the sanguinary scenes which had been 
constantly enacted at the collection of this portion of the law churches’ 
dues at the point of the bayonet, were for ever put an end to, al- 
though they are not even as yet forgotten. 


“Oh for a forty parson power, to chaunt 
Thy praise, hypocrisy !” 


Such was the epigraph from Byron, which appeared in the year 1831 
on the title-page of “The Irish Horn-book,” the letterpress of which, 
in prose and verse, was contributed to and edited by a Wesleyan 
miller and farmer from the Queen’s County, named Tom Browne, 
whose nom de plume was Jonathan Buckthorn, and who went also by 
the name of the Irish Cobbett, aided by a few young barristers, 
commencing literateurs, and I might add junior members of Parlia- 
ment, and other young men who filled a brilliant career in after life. 
Some of these were subjected to the pains and penalties of the crown 
prosecutors of the day, who, the more they persecuted the popular 
champions, the more martyrs they found ready to fill the gaps made by 
the imprisonment of the willing victims, until at last the foolish and 
unnatural persecution had to be given up, and Lord Stanley’s Act, 
abolishing the Irish tithe system, did away with the sentimental part 
of the chief grievance of the Irish millions, leaving the material portion 
of it to be settled by time: and, as we all know, it is shortly to be 
settled. The Irish Roman Catholic and Dissenting generation of 
thirty years ago cried out and fought against paying tithes directly 
to the ministers of a Church from whom they derived no spiritual 
advantage ; the sons of that generation object to pay the same impost 
indireetly to their landlords in the shape of an increase to the rent 
(this is the way the cards have been shuffled), which increase the 
landlords hand over to the Church, whose ministers are thus in- 
demnified. This most extraordinary book, which had a greater circu- 
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lation than any work that was published in Ireland before or after it, 
and which created a greater sensation in that country than was ex- 
perienced since the days of Swilt, was illustrated with copper-plate 
etchings of the finest and most exquisitely humorous character, by 
Samuel Lover. Various were the contributors to the literature of the 
volume, Tom Browne being the chief; but Lover did the pictorial 
portion of it—alone he did it! What feasts—Bualshazzar feasts of the 
loaves and fishes! What fishing in the Sea of Sees! What steeple- 
chases for the Mitre Cup! What Satanic Shooting Excursions (the 
metrical portions modelled on Porson’s and Coleridye’s Devil’s Walk), 
in which the Great Enemy of mankind, with his dog Cerberus 
(proh nefas!) took down and bagged the episcopal game. Since 
Hogarth sketched Churchill as a bear in canonicals, with a pot of 
porter in one hand and a clay pipe in the other, there never was such 
audacious caricaturing of the Lord’s anointed. I forget how many 
editions of the “ Horn-book ” were published, but the first went up to 
several thousands, at five shillings a copy. Lover's secret was confided 
to a few who kept it well for him, otherwise his business as a miniature 
painter, which he followed exclusively at the time, would have been 
seriously injured. In after years, as he mixed in the bustle and 
crowds of London life, this early political escapade of his was seldom 
spoken of, if not altogether forgotten. 

Mr. Disraeli was called to account, most ungenerously and most 
unwisely, by a political opponent for having put some poor and pen- 
niless old Orange poetaster of the North on the Pension List. I do 
not think that any gentleman, on the Conservative side of either 
House of Parliament, would have had the bad taste and judgment to 
find fault with Lover’s political patrons for providing for his declining 
years somewhat more liberally. Mr. Disraeli’s literary instincts, as 
well as his educating power over the wildest of his followers, would 
have prevented such a Beeotian outrage as that. 

It may not be inappropriate at this moment, whilst speaking of the 
Irish tithe war of 1831, to state that by-and-by, when the great event 
comes off, and religious equality becomes a great fact in the sister 
country, every one of the veterans alive who fleshed their boyish 
weapons in the war against religious ascendancy in 1831, may be glad 
and proud af length to tell the tale; and they will be pointed out as 
the pioneers of the mighty change which has been brought about 
by its own bitterest enemies as much as by its natural and consistent 
friends. And the mighty change will be followed by still mightier 
changes after it. Thus it will shortly, very shortly, be; and the 
whirligigs of time will bring about their revenges. 

A more ridiculous assertion was never ventured upon than that 
which appears in the biographical notice of Lover's name in the “ Men 
of Our Time,” to the effect that the success which attended his Irish 
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Entertainments was only second to that achieved by Albert Smith’s 
Ascent of Mont Blanc, which realised the enormous sum, for such an 
undertaking, of thirty thousand pounds. I doubt if Lover realised as 
many pence in the affair I speak of. I remember Albert telling me 
one night at supper about that time, that he had just been to the 
Soho, where he witnessed the most comic exhibition he ever was 
present at in his life; namely, a confidential little duet between Sam 
Lover and the pianoforte, in which the very small audience present 
took a painful interest, and could not for the life of them see any joke 
in it whatever. 

Had Lover never written anything more than his first sketches of 
Trish character, his dozen or score of first-rate Irish songs, and his 
successful Irish drama, which last mentioned Power's illustration of the 
principal character was enough to immortalise; had he stuck to his 
palette and easel even in the inferior rank of art as a portrait-painter, 
or had he been fortunate enough to obtain a snug berth in one of the 
public offices, like Crofton Croker, another popular illustrator of Irish 
peasant life, aud successful editor of Irish song literature, and been 
satisfied, like him, to rest under the shade of his early laurels, his 


rank as a literary man would have been higher than that which he 
occupies. 
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A Popular Swiss Cour. 





SwitzERLaAnD has become the world’s great playground. I had for 
many years been in the way of hearing a great deal about the country 
from friends and acquaintances who had made tours there, and the 
names of the principal places and mountains were as familiar to me as 
household words. Nevertheless when, in the autumn of 1866, I 
wished to make the acquaintance of Switzerland, I felt as much at 
sea as if I contemplated travelling in Sweden, Denmark, or Norway, 
or any other little frequented country. It is in the belief that many 
of the readers of “ Temple Bar” may be in the same position, that I 
propose to give a general description of my own tour in that year 
throngh the Bernese Oberland. Those also who have travelled much 
in Switzerland may find an interest in reading an account of the im- 
pressions of a tourist on his first visit to this well-trodden land. It 
was with some misgivings that I bethought myself of Cook’s Excur- 
sion Tour. I had read and heard so many playful things about this 
gentleman’s tourist-parties, that it would be affectation on my part if 
T do not claim a certain kind of moral courage in forming the resolu- 
tion to avail myself of this mode of travel. On inquiring at the office 
in Fleet Street, I found that I could take tickets to travel alone, and 
that no party need be encountered. Accordingly I obtained a set of 
Cook’s monthly excursion tickets, first class, for eight pounds, entitling 
me to travel from London to Paris, from thence to Geneva, through 
the Bernese Oberland, and back by way of Basle. The tickets were 
neatly enclosed in a book-shape, and themselves indicated the route. 
There was no hitch or difficulty with them; they were everywhere 
recognised ; and, except being stamped as directed, had only to be 
produced or given up when required by the ticket-collectors. With 
the exception of my excursion on the Lake of Lucerne, I paid no 
further fare of any kind. I have been thus explicit because, if I had 
only incidentally referred to Cook’s Excursion Tour, it might naturally 
be thought that I ignored the presence, perhaps was ashamed of the 
company, of my fellow-tourists. These are not referred to in the 
course of my narrative simply because they had no existence; neither 
do I again allude to the machinery of my transit, as beyond, in the 
manner I have stated, taking tickets in the bulk, it did not differ 
from the ordinary mode of travelling from place to place. 

I left London on Monday, the 3rd September. I started from London 
Bridge in the morning for Newhaven, which place was reached about 
mid-day. I had some Juncheon at the hotel, and went on board. Tt 
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was a very rough passage. I was knocked down by a heavy sea, and 
at the same time my havresack, being the only luggage I had, was 
washed overboard. I was also very ill. I arrived at Dieppe in the 
evening, thoroughly wet through. I put up at the Hotel des Bains 
(Morgan’s), went to bed, and had a tea-dinner there. The proprictor 
was somewhat surprised to see me arrive in a drenched state, and the 
victim of a casualty which he said he never knew occur before to a 
passenger by any of the steamboats here. The servants were very 
civil, and a good fire was promptly lit in my room; so, fortunately, 
I did not take cold. 

Tuesday, 4th September.—I left Dieppe about mid-day for Paris, 
by the express train. It was a drizzling rain. I could only see the 
scenery of Normandy imperfectly. I reached Paris about four o'clock ; 
I purchased a black carpet bag, and then bought at several shops the 
articles required byme. I dined at one of the restaurants at the Palais 
Royal, and walked and took an omnibus to the railway station de |’Est. 
The train left about half-past eight o’clock for Geneva, through Macon. 
The company in my carriage was not very select. It consisted of an 
elderly female servant, going to join her people, and two or three 
apparently commercial travellers. We spoke but little. I could not 
get to sleep; no sooner had I become a little composed, when the 
train would be creaking along the rails into a station. I was sur- 
prised at the number and frequency of the stoppages, which seemed 
to occur oftener than need be. At two or three of the stations where 
we stopped there were refreshments. I saw but little during the 
night, but in the morning I had some fine views of the Jura moun- 
tains and passes. 

Wednesday, 5th September.—I reached Geneva about eleven o'clock 
this morning. The weather was magnificent and the sun shining out 
most clearly. Mont Blanc and the whole range of the Savoy 
mountains appeared in sight. There was something very strange 
and sublime about this, to me, first sight of snow mountains in the 
midst of summer. It seemed very wonderful. Probably the frequent 
traveller in Switzerland, to whom Geneva is merely an outpost or a 
place of outfit before his Alpine wanderings, can scarcely realise 
the romance with which the place is invested in the mind of the 
stranger who enters it for the first time. I put up at the Hotel 
des Bergues, which is opposite to and overlooks the Rhone. I had a 
good bedroom on the top floor, with a view of the river below. Geneva 
is situated on the Rhone, which here flows with some rapidity. It 
has two bridges in the town itself: one an old wooden structure, with 
a branch off in the centre to a small island where there are some seats ; 
and another, a recent stone bridge, built in good style and proportions, 
and adapted for carriage traffic. There is also a Wire Bridge farther 
below, just outside the town. There are some fine public gardens, 
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especially the English garden. Geneva contains some good shops, 
especially jewellers, and one or two specially devoted to the wants 
of tourists. It is, I believe, very rarely that so clear a view as that 
to-day is obtained from here of the Savoy mountains. The little 
island on the Rhone is planted with trees, and forms an agreeable 
shady lounge in warm weather. There are some swans on the river. 
I had an opportunity of observing their apparent possession of memory. 
A well-dressed little girl came by and threw them some pieces of 
bread, but they would not touch this good food. I thought there 
must be some solution of the matter, so I waited awhile and watched. 
Presently there came up a little dirtily-dressed girl with a rough 
straw basket containing unwashed odds and ends of lettuces. These 
she threw out to the swans. and they swam up and ate them with 
avidity. This then, no doubt, was the meal which the swans ex- 
pected, and preferred to the more dainty bread. Herein certainly was 
an exercise of memory, though some, perhaps, would not think of dis- 
cernment. I joined the eight oclock table d’héte. Only three 
persons, gentlemen, sat down besides myself. Two of them were 
absorbed in silence. The other, a young gentleman staying at the 
Hotel de Beau Rivage, Ouchy, near Lausanne, but who has come here 
for a day or two, was very voluble. I presided, as the earliest comer, 
and in such capacity I more particularly attracted his attention, or, per- 
haps, from the silence of the other two. On finding that I came from 
London, he at once engaged in the popular topics there, such as the 
ritualistic movement and the like ; and for one who had been, according 
to his statement, residing on the Continent for several years without 
so much as setting foot in England, I thought he evinced a wonderful 
acquaintance with home news. JI was much surprised, however, 
on reading the T%mes, to find that for each topic of my friend’s con- 
versation there was an equivalent heading of news. So what a capital 
source of intelligence that paper must be for the English people abroad. 
Presently one of the other guests thawed a little, and gave us some in- 
formation as to his travels; but the other, an elderly gentleman, re- 
mained contumaciously silent. After dinner I took a cup of coffee 
at the Café du Nord, the other side of the bridge, facing the river. 
Thursday, 6th September.—I walked over the Wire Bridge and 
through some fields and gardens along the banks of the Rhone, to a 
spot where the rivers Rhone and Arve meet. The Arve is a glacier 
stream of dirty-looking colour, and the Rhone blue. The meeting of 
the waters, which is distinctly marked, is very curious and has a 
strange effect. The view from this spot of the distant mountains of 
snow, with the table-land of villages and landscape below, is very 
picturesque. This excursion from Geneva is quite within compass for 
ladies or moderate walkers, and would prove most interesting. It is 
" necessary, however, that the day should be fine and clear, other- 
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wise the view must be very limited. I returned to the table d’hote 
dinner at the hotel, and afterwards had a cup of coffee at a café on 
the same side of the Rhone, near the diligence office for Chamouni. 

Friday, 7th September.—I left Geneva for Lausanne by railway. 
A very fine day. We passed through vineyards, with good views of 
Mont Blane and that range of mountains. We stopped at several 
small stations. On reaching Lausanne I intended to take up my 
quarters at the Hétel de Beau Rivage, at Ouchy, but was informed it 
was full. I walked into the town, and put up at the Hotel Bellevue, 
on the heights to the right. This hotel is beautifully situated, and 
reasonable. I had a well-furnished bedroom at the top of the house, 
and thence a most splendid view was obtained over the Lake of 
Geneva, with the snow mountains of Savoy in the foreground to the 
left. Indeed, on walking about the town, I scarcely anywhere came 
upon so good a view as the one obtainable from my own room without 
any trouble. I walked, before and after dinner, on the platform terrace 
planted with trees, from which an excellent view is obtained; then had 
coffee at a café in the town. 

Saturday, 8th September.—It was fine in the morning, but I did 
not leave the hotel. The afternoon was very wet. I passed it in a 
news-room in the main street of the town. The distant snow mountains 
to-day were altogether obscured in mist. There is also only a very 
limited view of the Lake of Geneva. On the evening of Friday the 
sun set in splendour, revealing a beautiful scene; to-night clouds 
gather about the horizon, and all is shut out from view. There is 
something very remarkable in such a contrast. 

Sunday, 9th September—In the morning I went to the English 
chapel, in grounds near the suburb of Ouchy. It is prettily situated. 
There was a good congregation, including a clergyman and his family 
from the Hotel Bellevue. After the service I walked on, and down to 
Ouchy. Here there is the large and much-frequented Hotel de Beau 
Rivage, with its pleasure grounds; the Ancre inn, where Byron wrote 
the “ Prisoner of Chillon ;” a pier and baths, and a promenade on the 
banks of the Lake of Geneva. Ouchy has some advantages: being 
on a level, you have no climbing except the gentle ascent to the 
chapel. Then you can bathe in the morning, and the grounds of the 
Hotel de Beau Rivage afford some shady walks. But you are too low 
down for the views, and I should think the suburb is not so healthy 
as the town. I walked back to Lausanne, and up to a height called 
the Signal, whence a distant view is obtained over the lake. Though, 
however, the weather to-day is remarkably fine and clear, yet the 
clouds still partially obscure the horizon, and the mountains are 
scarcely perceptible. It seems to take a day or two in Switzerland 
before the clouds break and disappear; therefore exceptionally fine 
weather is necessary in order to obtain accurate ideas of the country, - 
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that is, finer weather, than would be requisite in a country of mere 
landscapes. I descended, and on my way back looked at the cathedral 
and observed the view from the terrace. At the table d’héte dinner 
were the clergyman and his family, who seemed agreeable people. I 
went to the English service in the evening, in a church in the town ; 
then a walk over the bridge into the country, back to a café, and to 
the hotel. 

Monday, 10th September.—I left Lausanne this morning for 
Freyburg. I put up at the Zahringer Hof, a very good hotel, with 
civil people, but very dear. From the platform here you have a 
fine view of the Suspension Bridge and Ravine. After surveying the 
scene for some time, I walked with a friend over this bridge, along the 
road, and across a smaller one, and by the Loretto Chapel back to the 
town. ‘This is the route prescribed by Murray’s Handbook, and pro- 
bably other guides. During the afternoon I was amused to see a 
regular stream of tourists, most of them coming from the station, for 
two or three hours taking this route hke a drove of driven oxen, 
without any deviation. On our return into the town we visited the 
church of St. Nicholas. It has a most cnriously carved porch, con- 
taining figures representing the Last Judgment. In the body of 
the church a coffin was lying in state, as appears to be the practice 
here. It so continues for two or three days, during which period 
a solemn requiem for the repose of the soul is repeated several 
times. My friend ascertained from the verger that the corpse was that 
of a young woman of thirty, and unmarried, as the white ornaments 
were intended to denote. “In the midst of life we are in death.” I 
observed that my friend seemed struck by the age stated. It was very 
near his own ; but little did he then know that in about a year he too 
would be called away from a scene of busy activity, and holding out 
great promise of success, to join that spirit in the silent land. The 
tab’e d’héte dinner was good. In the evening I went to the church 
of St. Nicholas to hear the organ played, which is the great thing to 
do here. There are omnibuses provided to take the company to and 
from the hotel, and, I believe, without any charge, though I walked 
each way. The organ was played very well, and the vow humana 
stop was something particularly striking. Afterwards I took a cup 
of coffee at a café opposite, where a young woman dressed in 
light evening costume was singing to amuse the company. I then 
returned to the hotel. There is a good news-room here, which is 
always a great acquisition, especially in the case of persons travelling 
alone. 

Tuesday, 11th September—My friend, who was up early, said he 
attended the service at the church of St. Nicholas, where a solemn 
requiem was performed for the dead. I left for Berne, which place I 
reached about mid-day. I walked some distance into the suburbs in 
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search of a pension, but, not finding it, returned. I discovered for the 
first time to-day that a great deal of German is spoken in Switzerland. 
The peasantry did not, for the most part, understand a word of French. 
I put up at the Schweitzer Hof, near the railway station, a good, clean, 
unpretending hotel, and also moderate. I dined after the table dhote, 
having misunderstood the hour. In the evening I took a cup of coffee 
at a small café, where a young woman sang and played on a small 
harp. I remark that the cafés in Switzerland are much inferior to 
those in France. It seems surprising that, in the case of two countries 
adjoining one another, there should be so much difference. I attribute 
the circumstance to the fact that the Swiss are a domestic people, and 
take their meals more at home than the French. Even the cafés in 
the towns in Switzerland assume a domestic appearance. There are 
two or three strolling musicians and singers generally engaged to 
amuse the company, who appear to be for the most part supporters of 
the house, and acquainted with the proprietor, rather than occasional 
or casual customers. I always found a welcome, but my appearance 
seemed rather unexpected. I was received in a homely way, the 
daughter of the house or serving-maid coming up to have a iriendly 
chat. According to my limited experience of travel on the Continent 
away from Paris, the café is not a popular institution with the English ; 
if so, splendid buildings for the purpose would soon rise up in Switzer- 
land; but the traveller prefers taking his coffee at the hotel. For my 
part, though not insensible to the economy of the practice, I prefer 
adjourning to a café after dinner. There is a change of place and 
scene, and you observe something of the inhabitants. 

Wednesday, 12th September.—In the morning I walked through 
the town of Berne. The main street is curiously built on arches, or, 
rather, an arcade or a covered way runs along in front of the houses. I 
observed the curious clock and heard it strike, and saw the figures 
come out, and heard the cock crow. It is a most grotesque sight, and 
many tourists were there. I walked on to see the bears, one of the 
great sights of Berne; they are kept in a den on the outskirts of the 
town. The bears are very fine animals; they are constantly fed by 
visitors, principally with parsnips sold by a woman who keeps a fruit 
and cake stall near; but I presume they are not altogether dependent 
on such eleemosynary provision. I was amused to see the ever-present 
sparrows even here, in the bears’ den, feeding on the crumbs of bread 
which fell from the rich animals’ table. But their habitual caution 
did not desert them, for I observed that never would the sparrows 
place themselves in such a propinquity that either of the bears, by a 
sudden spring with its paw, could reach the bird. I then went some 
distance along a shady walk to the right, and out into the country. 
Here is a good near view of the town and river; but, though the 
weather was fine, the snow mountains could only be seen very indis- 
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tinctly. ‘I returned through the town, after taking a walk in the 
avenue to the left. Went on to the Minster Platz, near the cathedral, 
but the view was hazy and indistinct. Dined at the table d’héte, 
and in the evening I took a cup of coffee at a café. 

Thursday, 13th September.—The day was beautifully clear and fine. 
I walked through the town, and again saw the curious figures at the 
Clock Tower come out at 12 o'clock. This is evidently the popular time 
for the purpose. A crowd of tourists were there also. Saw the view from 
the Minster Platz, which is very fine. Then across the bridge over the 
Aar, and up to the Schiinzli, a platform on a hill, with a café. From 
this spot a most splendid panoramic view of the Bernese Alps is dis- 
played before the eye. You are expected to pay a small sum here or 
to take some refreshment. A young German, with the economy so 
characteristic of his race, is availing himself of this opportunity to take 
a cup of coffee after his mid-day dinner. I then walked down by the 
railway station, near which is a platform, having also a good view of 
the Alps. I dined at the table d’héte, and had coffee at a café. 

Friday, 14th September.—Tourists, especially in the Bernese Ober- 
land, are such birds of passage that I find myself quite an old inhabitant 
here. I have seen several generations of my fellow-travellers come and 
go. I was curious to search for my name in the Strangers’ Book, and 
found it among those of long-departed guests. I begin to attract the 
attention of the fat waiter, who evidently considers me as one of the 
staunch supporters of the establishment. But even my time, that of the 
oldest inhabitant, has come at last, so I depart this morning for Thun, 
and arrived about mid-day. I put up at the Hotel and Pension 
Baumgarten, a most clean and economical place, with a beautiful garden, 
as the name itself denotes. Iwas at first, however, afraid that I had 
lost my luggage again, for on going to my room, which was not ready 
on my arrival, I found carpet bag, coat, and umbrella all gone. I made 
a stir in the household ; the chambermaid looked everywhere, and gave 
the matter up in despair. I then descended and appealed to the pro- 
prietor, who politely, though with emphasis, said that the things were 
not lost. As, however, they were not forthcoming, this was not re- 
assuring. Having quietly summoned his wife, a sudden thought 
occurred that the porter might have taken my luggage down to the 
station with that of some travellers who had just lett. Accordingly he 
sent off a man post-haste, who, to my great relief, shortly appeared, 
walking perspiringly up the hill with my things. The delinquent 
porter, who himself took my luggage up to the room on arrival, never 
ventured, after this stupid mistake, to show himself in my presence. 
He was a bit of a wag. I asked him whether there was any table 
@héte at five o'clock ? “No,” he replied, smiling ; “ unless you like to 
form one by yourself.” You can live here en pension for seven franes 
a day for three days, or six franes a day for a week, without, of course, 
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wine. The table d’héte dinner is at two o'clock. I walked to the 
churchyard, and from the terrace there had a splendid view of 
the Bernese Alps. ‘The day was very fine. At sunset the scene 
was truly magnificent —a scene never to be forgotten, seen for 
the first time—truly sublime! “O Lord, how manifold are thy works: 
in wisdom hast thou made them all!” There is a cottage near. The 
good woman has just received a letter from her daughter in Australia. 
The husband comes out, observing, ‘“ You do not see such a sight as 
this in England?” “No, Ido not.” Then back to the hotel to tea. 
There is pleasant company here, though not many in number. They 
comprise an eminent artist-painter and wife, two young ladies, sisters, 
and their brother; a gentleman and his wife, and little girl, her grand- 
child ; a German, and daughter and son; a family, consisting of father, 
mother, three sons, and two daughters ; and another party of husband 
and wife, brother, and two sisters. 

Saturday, 15th September.—I walked out in the morning before 
dinner. In the afternoon it came on to rain, and then hail in quite 
large balls. I watched the downpour from an arbour in the garden. 
The proprietor’s little children were amusing themselves with picking 
up the icicles as they fell. When the weather cleared, I walked to 
the churchyard terrace, and remained there until about sunset, but 
the whole face of Nature had become transformed. The Alps were 
not even visible: nothing could be seen but the Lake of Thun, imme- 
diately below, and that only indistinctly. Few things, indeed, are 
more wonderful than these sudden changes among the Alps. Two 
persons might very easily visit Thun at different times and carry 
away widely opposite impressions of the place. Attached to the 
church there is a very picturesque churchyard. Many persons in 
failing health dread a resort to foreign parts on account of the 
natural feeling of dislike to being buried away from their own people. 
But here, at least, the authorities have endeavoured to remove such 
feelings, for there is a part of the churchyard, near a wall, apparently 
reserved for the burial of the English. The spot overlooks the moun- 
tains of everlasting snow, and is quiet, retired, and suggestive of that 
repose which we attribute to the condition of the dead: and should 
these lines meet the eye of the relatives of any of those who have 
found their last resting-place here, it will be satisfactory to them to 
be informed that the graves and tombstones are kept scrupulously 
clean and neat, as if loving hands were there to do the work. In the 
evening there was a storm of thunder and lightning and rain. A 
large dog affords some amusement, by the careful manner in which he 
puts his paws over the window-sill. The poor animal is evidently 
frightened by the weather. 

Sunday, 16th September.—I went to church in the morning in the 
English chapel, situate in the grounds of the Hotel de Bellevue. 
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Then up to a turret platform, by a path through some woods, where 
a fine view is obtained of the Bernese Alps. Down to dinner, then 
to chapel again, and up to the platform: the sun set amid much 
splendour. ‘The tea at this pension is quite a sociable meal. 

Monday, 17th September.—There is in the garden, in the hollow 
of an old apple-tree, though out of sight, a nest of hornets. The 
insects look very pretty going out and in, and are quite harmless. I 
left Thun this morning for Interlaken by steamboat on the Lake of 
Thun. It was rather wet, cold, and hazy. No distant views of the 
Alps, but the lake and villages on the shore could be seen distinctly. 
I believe on a fine day the scene on the Lake of Thun is very grand. 
The steamer stops at Neuhaus, a small village at the head of the 
lake, and two or three miles from Interlaken. Here there are omni- 
buses to the different hotels, and also carriages. I took my place in 
the omnibus of the Federal Post. It was now very wet. Arrived at 
Interlaken, I took up my quarters at the Hétel and Pension Ober. 
This is divided into two buildings: one being a regular pension, the 
whole now occupied by a German prince and his family, and the other 
is conducted as a hotel, though very moderate. This hotel lies back 
away from the main road and under the hill. It is pleasantly situated 
in grounds of its own. The English chaplain was residing here, and 
his brother-in-law and the sister of the latter are now staying with 
him. There are also here a large German family, keeping to them- 
selves, the family who were at Thun, a young Oxonian, full of life and 
fun, two young ladies, one being American, each with an uncle, a 
homeopathic physician. We are a pleasant party, and, on the whole, 
good-natured, though the chaplain on one occasion was provoked into 
a severe repartee. He was relating his experiences of homceopathy, 
and that, when suffering from a cough at Clifton, he was cured by 
taking some drops of a very long-sounding medicine. “Stop!” said 
the Oxonian, affecting to take out his pocket-b ik, “let me write the 
word down.” “No,” replied the chaplain; “I shall not cast my 
pearls among swine.” Poor fellow! he took the matter good- 
humouredly, and did not return the fire. His battery, indeed, had 
no shot so heavy and merciless. 

Interlaken did not appear to advantage. The rain obscured the 
horizon and dimmed the views. I walked about a little. The place 
consists principally of one long street or road, on one side of which 
there is a row of hotels, pensions, and shops. There is on the other 
side of the road a fine avenue of walnut trees, with a promenade and 
seats. There is a Kursaal, with reading-rooms, and a large assembly- 
room for entertainments. Before you rises in full view the Jungfrau. 
Under the hill is a large new pension, called Jungfraublick. 

Tuesday, 18th September.—It was wet during the morning ; in the 


afternoon it cleared up a little. I walked out and observed the ex- 
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terior of the small church; then strolled through the woods on the 

Rugen Hill, but the weather was too misty for the views, which, how- 
ever, in fine weather must be very good from the different breaks in 
the wood. I observed two or three birds something like the English 
jay. In the evening I went to the Kursaal to hear some Swiss female 
serenaders. They sang native songs, one of the most characteristic 
being “ The Mountain Echo.” 

Wednesday, 19th September.—I left my bag at the hotel, put 
two or three necessary things in my pocket, and started on an excur- 
sion. I walked to Lauterbrunnen, about eight miles. The road is 
nothing particular. I met a number of ice-carts: I observed a large 
flock of goats feeding. The road passes through a gorge where there 
is a memorial stone about a murder committed there. The inscription 
isin German. There is a rushing glacier stream along here. Shortly 
before reaching Lauterbrunnen there are splendid views of the Jung- 
frau. On arriving at this place I walked beyond the village to the 
Staubbach Waterfall. It is a very beautiful waterfall, coming over the 
ridge in a torrent, and then in the descent gradually becoming 
scattered, until near the ground it very much resembles a lady’s veil. 
I walked back to the inn, and had some luncheon and a bottle of 
Lemonade Gazense, the only time I tasted it in Switzerland. It is 
something like soda-water, only more pungent, and well calculated to 
allay thirst. Having rested, I set out walking to Grindelwald, about nine 
miles. You return along the valley until you reach a hamlet with a 
cross direction, then turn to the right: the road is interesting and 
picturesque, though nothing very striking. Numerous parties of 
tourists in one and two horse carriages pass to and fro; some of the 
young ladies look very weary, occasionally the head quite drooping 
with fatigue; indeed, throughout my tour I was struck by the circum~ 
stance that nowhere did I see those fresh, free from care and concern, 
pleasant-looking countenances, either among men or women, which 
you see at an English watering-place. Tourists hurry about too 
much and make themselves the slaves of custom, which enjoins, 
through hand-books and guides, certain prescribed routes within a too 
limited time. Young children, girls and boys, come out of the cottages 
offering grapes, plums, peaches, and other fruits in small baskets for 
sale, but in a very timid unobtrusive manner. It was dark ere I 
reached Grindelwald ; the sunset had not been a good one, though the 
weather was fine and clear. On reaching Grindelwald I put up at the 
Hotel du Glacier, the landlord of which came out to greet me: this is 
an unpretending, clean inn, and moderate, though roughly furnished. 
I had a tea-dinner. 

Thursday, 20th September.—A beautiful day. I went and explored 
the glaciers in their outward and general aspect. The principal glacier, 
and the one most accessible, is the Lower Glacier ; at a distance it looks 
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like a mass of road-mud, but as you approach nearer you see the purer 
ice rising layer upon layer, and higher up towering into minarets or pin- 
nacles, though all are more or less covered with collections of dust and 
dirt; men are cutting and digging out and carting the blocks of ice, 
which glitter in the sun. Here is a large artificial ice-cave, which 
you enter on payment of a small sum; it is shown by a woman who 
plays on the glass instrument. The effect of the ice-cave is curious 
and striking; but almost everywhere in Switzerland there is some 
hidden danger. I read, ina letter in the Times lately, that this sum- 
mer (1868) part of the roof of the ice-cave fell suddenly just as a party 
of tourists had emerged from it, or otherwise they might have been 
crushed to death. After such an escape it would be wise for tourists 
to content themselves with a look in from the outside. I then passed 
on until within sight of the Upper Glacier, which looks small and in- 
significant compared with the Lower Glacier. I walked over the hill 
until near a farmhouse, where you have a close and splendid view of 
the Wetterhorn. It is ascended from here in about twenty-four hours. 
A guide, in the cottage near the Lower Glacier, informs a gentleman 
who has just told me these particulars, also that the guide has made 
the ascent a good many times. Then I walked up into the village: 
and here a most magnificent scene presents itself. You see before 
you the two glaciers with the Wetterhorn (Peak of Tempests), Metten- 
berg (or Middle Mountain), and Eigher (or Giant), in the background. 
Indeed, perhaps the best view of the glaciers is to be obtained from the 
upper part of the village without the trouble and fatigue of descending 
below. Then I walked back to Interlaken, about twelve miles. Tuere 
‘were carriages passing and children selling fruit. I had some apology 
for dinner at a large place called hotel and pension near the turning 
off from Lauterbrunnen. It was very bad and very dear. Some half- 
heated salt meat, ditto cold, coarse bread, and Yvorne wine sour as 
vinegar. Untidy room, with villagers all about. I returned to Inter- 
laken. Had my hair cleaned at a hairdresser’s by a youth who was 
profuse in his thanks at my giving him a half franc, he declining to 
make any particular charge. He suid they shut up during winter and 
went to Paris. I returned to the hotel and had a meat tea, and joined 
in conversation with the family party in the salon. 

Friday, 21st September.—I went to the Kursaal in the morning to 
read the papers. You have the entrée of the Kursaal as a matter of 
course, a charge being down in the hotel bill proportional to the length 
of stay. This is a very convenient arrangement. Yesterday there was 
a cattle fair here, and the place wore a very primitive appearance, most 
unlike the resort of fashion that we hear and read so much about. To day, 
however, Interlaken resumes its usual aspect. About mid-day I started 
by the steamboat on the Lake of Brienz for the Giesbach Waterfull. 
A fine day and good views, but the scenery is not so striking as that 
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on the Lake of Thun must be in clear weather. Arrived at the 
Giesbach Waterfall, there is a considerable ascent—during which, at 
breaks, you see the rushing, mighty waterfall—until you reach the 
hotel, situated on a platform. I soon had a good bedroom allotted to 
me at the top of the house, commanding a most extensive view over 
the Lake of Brienz. This is a very good hotel, one of the best, I 
believe, in Switzerland, and the charges are moderate. Politeness 
seems the order of the day here. We were received at the entrance 
of the hotel by the proprietor’s wife and married daughter, an elegant 
and good-looking young woman. The readiness with which she 
addressed the travellers, French, German, and English, in their own 
language, surprised me much. Catching sight of me she said, “That 
young lady,” referring to a chambermaid, “ will show you to a room.” 
The courteous manner in which she waved a large party contentedly 
off to the Dependence was something beautiful to witness. This is a 
building annexed to the hotel below, opposite the cascade, where there 
is a platform, from which the waterfall is seen to perlection. I walked 
down here and stopped some time. The cascade has a much greater 
body of water than the Staubbach, and comes rushing over two or 
three falls ; altogether it is very striking. I joined the table dhéte 
dinner at eight o’clock, it being at that hour in order to suit the conve- 
nience of those arriving by the late steamboats, The dinner was good, 
and the number of guests about sixty. It was the largest company I 
met anywhere. Aiter dinner the waterfall was lit up by Bengal 
lights. The company assembled on a raised platform near the annexed. 
building. ‘The effect was magnificent; the different colours looked 
very sublime. 

Saturday, 22nd September.—I walked out in the morning, and saw 
the waterfall nearer and better, and roamed about close to it, and 
stood on the small bridges and saw the water rushing beneath. Nearly 
all the visitors left by the early boat, so that during the morning the 
most serene quiet prevailed, a contrast to the bustle of the evening 
before. There was also a great air of domestic peace about the place. 
The little children of the hotel were playing in front, as if it were a 
private dwelling, and waiters came out to play at bowls. I left by 
the afternoon boat for Brienz, opposite, and put up there at the Hotel 
L’Ours, a very good and clean inn. I walked about the ; lace. Brienz 
is a village situated at the east end of the lake of that name. It isa 
good spot where to rest for one day to sce the views, though most. 
persons appear to pass it merely en route. You see the whole extent 
of the lake as far as Interlaken. . The village lies between the moun- 
tains of the Faulhorn and Rothhorn, and there are many other smaller 
hills in the distance. The sunset was nothing particular. There was 
a table dhote dinner at the hotel. Many tourists cross from here in 
a boat to see the GiesLach Waterfall, and then return immediately. I 
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think the better course is to stay for one night at the inn there, 
especially as by so doing you see the illumination of the cascade. 

Sunday, 23rd September.—There is no English church or service 
here ; none nearer than Meyringen. I walked about the grounds of 
the hotel in the morning, and took a stroll in the afternoon. It blew 
quite a hurricane all day. The hotels and houses were closed and 
barred up as if in a state of siege. Doors and windows banged, huge 
flower-pots were blown down, and you could with difficulty keep a 
hat on, or walk with any comfort. It was fine and dry. Some ladies 
in the hotel did not venture out all day. The sunset was peculiar. 
Dull, leaden-looking clouds covered the sky, and gave a peculiar aspect 
to the face of nature around. It was a regular sirocco. The wind 
was hot, close, and sultry. 

Monday, 24th September.—I rose early to take breakfast before 
starting by the diligence. Saw the sun rise over the Lake of 
Brienz. ‘The scene was fine; the whole lake seemed compressed 
in a focus as it were, and Interlaken was distinctly visible, with 
the Rugen Hill. I left Brienz at seven o'clock by the diligence, 
starting from the Croix Blanche; about three or four miles through 
a flat country, then over the Pass of Brinig. Henc2 you have a 
splendid view over the valley of Meyringen. From the top of the pass 
you descend again into the valley through several small towns and 
villages, and by the side of lakes, until you reach Alpnach. I rode 
inside the diligence part of the way, in company with two German 
ladies; then in the banquet with the conductor, and afterwards a 
lady, apparently a widow, and a gentleman, probably her brother, who 
had come from Meyringen and were awaiting the diligence. The 
conductor then took his place by the side of the driver. My fellow- 
passengers I found pleasant people. We passed a good many walnut 
trees, and the conductor caught and threw to us a great many. He 
was a fine, handsome, good-natured fellow, and very attentive to the 
passengers. The views from the diligence are very fine. In the 
distance you see the Rigi and Mount Pilate very distinctly, and the 
hotel on the summit of the Rigi. Arrived at Alpnach, I put up at 
the Hotel Pilate, a comfortable inn, clean and reasonable. Hardly 
anybody stopping there. Dined alone. Apparently a place to bait at 
ex passant. Parties drive up, stay for refreshment, and then on again. 
Alpnach is a quiet village on the Lake of Lucerne, and under Mount 
Pilate, but too near to see it to advantage. I walked, strolled, and sat 
about. 

Tuesday, 25th September.—I left Alpnach by the steamer for 
Lucerne. Fine day. Good views of the Rigi and Mount Pilate. On 
reaching Lucerne I put up at the Hotel Balances, a German hotel in 
the town, on the banks of the river Reuss, very quiet, clean, and 
moderate. From my bedroom I had a good view of the Rigi and 
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Mount Pilate. Walked about the town and neighbourhood during the 
day. Visited the bridges, two of which are covered over and old, and 
contain curious paintings, particularly the Mill-bridge, which has the 
ancient series of pictures called the ‘Dance of Death.” Visited the 
monument to the Swiss Guards, an object worth seeing. It is carved 
on the rock in a grotto-like recess, in a pleasant and refreshing spot. 
Dined at the table d’héte, and afterwards strolled out and had some 
coffee at a café; but there is no good one here. 

Wednesday, 26th September.—I left my bag at the Hotel Balances, 
nut two or three things in my pocket, and started on an excursion to 
the Rigi, taking the steamer to Weggis. A good view of the lake 
on the way. Began the ascent at once. First through gardens and 
orchards, then barren ground, always steep or hilly, sometimes 
mountainous. A short distance up there is a standing, where a little 
girl sells beer and refreshments ; I dare say she does a thriving trade. 
She seems to understand the English taste; she cries out, in plain 
pronunciation, “Pale ale, bitter beer; it is very good!” I addressed 
her in English and French, but she appeared to understand neither, 
so I presume she is a German. Not willing, however, to lose the 
chance of my custom, she continued to cry out the same words about 
the beer, and that it was “very good.” Then on to a small chapel, 
where there is a kind of restaurant. From here some more steep 
climbing brings you to the first of the three hotels on the Rigi, the 
Rigi Kaltbad. This is, I believe, more of a pension than a hotel, and 
is very crowded during the summer. The young American lady I met 
at Interlaken had been staying here some time. She liked it very 
much, and found a large and animated company. They had news 
daily, by telegram, of the progréss of the war in Germany, and seemed 
to enjoy the idea of being out of the world, geographically speaking, 
and yet in it as regards news. The place, however, is now all but 
deserted, on account, I presume, of the spot being too cold after the 
heat of summer. I see three young French ladies out on a stroll. 
From the Rigi Kaltbad is a very steep climb up a grassy slope 
to some table-land ; then a walk, on pretty level ground, brings you to 
the second of the three hotels, the Staffelhaus, a good-sized, comfortable- 
looking hotel, but not so large as the Rigi Kaltbad. Then another steep 
climb brings you to the Kulm hotel, being the summit of the Rigi. 
I put up here, having a good room on the first floor. The ascent of 
the Rigi presents no natural difficulties to a good walker, though it is 
a regular climb. There is a mule path all the way up, and easily 
discernible. Most persons seem to ride up on mules or horses. These 
are very sure-footed, and both they and the boys or men leading them 
seem to walk with as much comfort, and with as little loss of breath, 
as if on an ordinary road. There are two or three sheds, however, 
on the way up, where both men and boys and horses and mules are 
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accustomed to rest. Quite an elderly woman, with no otner support 
than a thin old umbrella, was ascending the Rigi to-day, accompanied 
by a small boy with a basket of provisions; but she stopped at the 
Staffelhaus, and did not, I think, appear on the summit the next 
morning, so I presume she is a servant at that hotel, and therefore used 
to the climb. 

At different spots on the way up the Rigi are splendid views of 
the whole Lake of Lucerne, spread out map-like at your feet. It 
took me about five hours to walk up the Rigi, but then I stopped 
often and rested much ; three hours and a half, or thereabouts, would 
be enough. ‘The day was fine, and it was also clear nearly all the 
way. But above the Rigi Kaltbad all was enveloped in fog. There 
is, I believe, sometimes a most splendid view to be obtained from the 
table-land, on the top of the hill above the Kaltbad, but to-day the 
whole scene is obscured. As I approached the Kulm I could not, at a 
short distance even, see the hotel, but only hear voices. Before the 
table d’héte dinner I walked out on the Kulm to see the sunset, if 
possible, but all was enveloped in clouds, and the sun appeared through 
the mist like the moon in a London fog. It was cold, and apparently 
freezing. The table d’hote dinner was at seven o'clock. Advantage 
is not taken of the hungry appetite, which up here would eat anything 
however put on the table, for the dinner was very good and well-served. 
Only about a dozen people sat down—a gentleman and his wife and 
two daughters, some German gentlemen, and others. We are a very 
quiet party at dinner and during the evening. About half a dozen 
come up after dinner at intervals. No German students; no noisy ex- 
cited people ; serene stillness prevails. Those large assemblages, turbu- 
lent, unruly, preventing rest, spoken of in the guide-books, must take 
place during the height of the tourist season. Early to bed and to sleep. 

Thursday, 27th September.—I woke before sunrise, which now is 
not very early, and began getting up. Presently a horn was blown 
shrilly, and only two or three blasts, as if a few people required less 
waking than a large number. On emerging from the hotel a raggedly- 
dressed fellow with a wide-awake hat stood at the door with an old- 
fashioned looking horn, holding out a metal plate for contributions, 
which were cheerfully given. Our party assembled on the summit, all 
thoroughly dressed, no blankets or wrappers. There was also an 
American I had seen the night before come up from the Staffel hotel, 
and two or three young men from one knew not where. Presently a 
red light appears in the east, and gradually extends itself towards the 
west; the whole sky becomes slowly lit up, and one by one each snow 
mountain emerges from the foggy mist until the whole range of the 
Bernese Alps appear splendidly in view. Nearer, two or three moun- 
tains also show themselves above the clouds. Beneath the summit of 
the Kulm there is a sea of clouds looking wavy and magnificent. 
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This was a very strange sight, and most unique. Sometimes, on rare 
occasions, | believe when the clouds clear off, you can see the whole 
country at your feet, the Lakes of Lucerne, Zug, Zurich, and others, and 
the surrounding shores. ‘This morning, though fine and above the 
average as regards sunrise from the Rigi, does not show that, but I 
am not certain whether the sea of clouds be not more sublime and 
striking—certainly more strange and wonderful. Here we are not so 
very high, and yet above the clouds. The company gradually depart 
into the hotel to breakfast, and I shortly follow them. Afterwards I 
have a leisurely look through the windows at the splendid Alps, then 
a parting survey outside, and begin the descent. The morning is fine 
but the clouds do not clear ‘off. No view on the table-land above 
the Rigi Kaltbad. Here a curious scene presents itself. The clouds 
are still beneath you, enveloping the hotel. I descend some way lower 
and sit down to rest, and am soon joined by two tourists I met on the 
Kulm. A pretty Swiss young woman comes by, and one of the tourists 
purchases for her a large pear of a woman selling them, and I give her a 
bran new Swiss silver piece, the condition being that she should sing “‘ The 
Mountain Echo,” but she coolly walked on down the hill, calling out in 
English, “Thank you, thank you! Good bye! good bye!” in the 
extreme distance just striking up one stanza of the song. The tourists 
then left me, and shortly afterwards I proceeded downwards slowly, 
resting often. For a great part of the way no views, on account of the 
fog, but on descending lower down there are fine prospects over the 
Lake of Lucerne. About five hours descending, but three hours would 
be found enough where time is an object, or in the case of those who 
do not like the idea of sauntering under any circumstances whatever. 
Arrived at Weggis, I had to wait some time for the steamer. Then 
by that to the head of the Lake of Lucerne to Fliielen. You pass 
through the Bay of Uri, the most beautiful and magnificent of the 
four divisions of the lake. The scenery consists of rocks rising up 
from the borders of the lake, with here and there a small village or in- 
tervening table-land, and in the distance snow mountains. ‘To the 
left you pass William Tell’s chapel, a romantic spot with a large 
pension picturesquely situated above. Fliielen is a good-sized village 
at the extreme end of the lake, farther than which the steamers do 
not go. Arrived there, 1 was almost dragged into a two-horse car- 
riage, and driven to Altdorf, whither, however, I wished to proceed. 
The destination of the vehicle was the Hotel Schliissel (Clef d'Or), 
where I took up my quarters. Fliielen, I believe, is damp and low to 
sleep at. Nobody at the hotel. I dined alone, waited on by my host’s 
pretty daughter. Some people came in the evening. I strolled out 
after dinner. 

Friday, 28th September.—Early in the morning I was awoke by 
the diligences to and from the St. Gothard Pass. I saw them from 
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my bedroom window. By the omnibus to Flitelen, and then by 
steamer to Lucerne. The day fine, but scenery not good, being 
obscured by mist. Back to the Hotel Balances. During the after- 
noon I walked and strolled about. I observed the fish in the lake; 
they are very tame; I threw several stones in over their heads, but 
they scarcely moved. A gentleman was fishing with bread, but could 
not catch one. I believe they are not good to eat, so the fisherman 
in this instance may practically carry oat his favourite theory, that 
he cares nothing for the fish when caught. The gentleman on 
leaving gave me some bread, with which I fed the small black ducks 
on the lake; they are very numerous and tame. They get out of 
the way of the steamers in a wonderfully quick manner; dive a 
great deal, keeping under about half a minute. They are pretty 
things. I asked a man, to whom these ducks belonged ? he answered, 
“To no one; they belong to Lucerne.” There seemed something 
significant in this simple answer. So these little birds are under the 
protection of the canton, and anybody killing one of them would be 
doing an injury to the whole commonwealth. There was no table 
WVhote, so I had to dine alone. Afterwards I took coffee at a café. 
There is none good here. 

Saturday, 29th September.—I left Lucerne in the morning for 
Basle by railway. I may observe that I think first-class travelling 
in Switzerland a mistake. I often found myself quite alone, the soli- 
tude being only broken by the appearance of the guard to demand my 
ticket. When there were any fellow-travellers they were very frigid and 
reserved : a dignified-looking old lady, a duchess for aught I knew to 
the contrary, whose proud manner seems to forbid conversation; a 
select party travelling en suite, with their servants probably in the 
second-class ; a newly-married couple, who are proverbially not good 
company for any except themselves, and the cynical perhaps would 
say not always even that: such are specimens of the kind of company 
you meet in the first class. A very different order of things prevails 
in the second-class carriages. These are well-filled with respect- 
able people, the local gentry, priests, and prettily-dressed women 
and girls, with good looks too, of the farmer and peasant classes. But 
what strikes one most is the animated conversation which prevails, the 
wit, good-humour, and occasional hilarity of the passengers. Instead 
of the solitude or dignified reserve of the first class, there is life and 
activity, and yet accompanied by urbanity and courtesy. Economy 
apart, therefore, I should recommend the tourist in Switzerland to 
travel second-class. There is pretty good scenery part of the way 
between Lucerne an Basle. Olten is a place finely situated near the 
Jura mountains. Arrived at Basle, I walked from the station through 
the town, and put up at the Hotel des Trois Rois, a very large estab- 
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lishment on the Rhine. I strolled out to see the town. At the 
table d’héte there was a modcrate number of guests. 

Sunday, 30th September.—In the morning I attended the English 
service held at one of the churches; then went and looked over the 
cathedral with a party : it is an interesting edifice ; with a museum at- 
tached to it. Afterwards I crossed the Rhine in the boat drawn along 
by a rope moved by the stream to the suburbs, then recrssed and 
attended the German service at the cathedral. There is a platform 
in front of it, where I sat and walked about during the aiternoon. 
Basle is a large, straggling kind of town. The bridge over the Rhine 
is a main object of interest. The best view to be obtained is from the 
cathedral platform. You see to the right the Rhine, and a good deal 
of country, though somewhat flat, beyond ; to the left the town of 
Basle and bridge, and on the other side of the river a large suburb. 
I was much impressed by the orderly manner in which the Sunday is 
observed at Basle. There were not many people at the table d’hote ; 
the clergyman who performed the service was among them. Here 
is a pleasant balcony, where you can have a good walk; it overhangs 
the Rhine. 

Monday, 1st October.—A beautiful day. I walked in the morning 
to the platform to see the views. An artist was there sketching the 
cathedral, with a group of children around him; one of them, a 
little boy, was looking intently at the sketch, as it progressed ; another, 
a girl still younger, was gazing fixedly up at the artist’s face, yet they 
did not seem to disturb his equanimity in the least. I thought the 
subject would form an interesting one for the Royal Academy. It 
might be entitled “The Sketcher Sketched.” I had an early dinner 
at a café on the other side of the bridge; and left by the train in the 
afternoon for Paris. In the omnibus to the station: at a short distance 
you cross the frontier where the luggage is examined. Then on during 
the night, stopping at stations occasionally, but never for long. At 
one station they give you a dinner for three francs, consisting of several 
courses and wine, all put in a stand, which is taken again two or three 
stations farther on. A gentleman in the same carriage had one of 
these dinners, so I saw the whole process. 

Tuesday, 2nd October.—Arrived in Paris early this morning, and 
then walked to the station for Dieppe. Had some breakfast at a café; 
and left by the train for Dieppe. It only went to Rouen, where I had 
some time to wait, during which I strolled into the town. Then on 
again by train to Dieppe. Fine day and good views though country 
much flooded by the recent rains. Reach Dieppe, and put up at the 
Hotel de Londres, a small inn on the quay. Rest awhile, and then 
stroll to the seaside, have some dinner at a restaurant, coffee at a café, 
and early to bed. 
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Wednesday, 3rd October.—Leave rather early by the steamboat for 
Newhaven ; a very fine passage. A very thick fog. Birds flying about, 
having lost their way. Sea like glass at first, and then only a gentle 
ripple. Seven hours’ passage, but only because of tide not serving at 
Newhaven earlier. Reach Newhaven, where we have to wait a long 
time for the train. Thisis badly managed. The tidal train just discon- 
tinued. At length off, and reach London Bridge. Have some dinner 
at a pastrycook’s on Ludgate Hill, and proceed to my destination. 


Having now recorded my experiences of a first tour in Switzerland, 
I may observe that the tourist, in the course of a month, may do and 
see a great deal more, but I think not wisely. The places I visited 
are enough in one tour for enjoyment in the present, and, seen for 
the first time, have as much novelty about them as the summit of 
Mont Blanc. Moreover, the reminiscences of such a tour will be 
more clear and distinct, and one of the most pleasing features of foreign 
travel consists in the retrospect. 
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Por Populi and the Curf. 


By tee Autuor or “CHARLIE THORNHILL,” “Lonp Fanconsera’s HEIR,” 
. Ee. Ere. 


‘to say that the multitude have nothing to do with the great questions 
of the Turf, is to talk nonsense. Men, forming a part of the English 
people, in whose honour we have all a stake—men running for public 
money, derived, in a great measure, from the contributions of the 
people—could no more swindle one another on Newmarket Heath 
without irreparable damage to the national character than the Hells 
of St. James’s and the Quadrant could be re-established without a 
material loss of national self-respect. It shall, therefore, be my en- 
deayour to point out the prominent abuses of the Turf system in con- 
nection with some late illustrations of it. 

The Turf is eminently the national sport. I regret that it cannot 
be transplanted by hunting; but we must take things as we can get 
them. The nearest approach to popularity in the hunting-field is the 
parish doctor, the stolen gallop of the butcher's boy, three or four 
farmers, whose wheat is cheap enough to gallop over, or the man who 
upsets himself in a muddy lane from a rickety dog-cart. The fact is, 
hunting is now a rich man’s amusement, and nobody else’s. But 
every man, woman, or child can go to a race course. Every man in 
England can lean over thé rails, or saunter about the course, and par- 
ticipate in the holiday of thousands. Every man that loves a horse, 
and that considers the vast importance to our country of its superiority, 
has a stake in the integrity of the race course. This nationality it is 
difficult to overrate ; and therefore it is that it becomes the owners of 
horses and the magnates of the Turf to take into consideration the 
feelings of the people. The feelings of the people just now are honest 
feelings in favour of a noble sport: pervading which (however 
there may enter some things that offend, and that are difficult of 
entire removal) there should be a healthy, generous tone. I hope 
that two-thirds of what I hear as the received opinion of the people is 
untrue. Much of it, for the honour of human nature, must be so; and 
if the Jockey Club, and those in authority, are sincere in their deter- 
mination of practical honesty, as they are specious in their late enact- 
ments, the British public ought to have little to complain of. 

Being then thus a national sport, we hope we shall find a better side 
to it than the public are disposed to admit—though the first and most 
inclusive complaint appears to be one from which it is difficult to 
liberate it—its gambling element. 
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The Turf is essentially a gambling sport! Of course it is: and as it 
seems impossible to deny it, or altogether to defend it, the easiest thing 
to do is to apologise for it. One great reason why gambling on the 
Turf has increased of late years to this enormous extent is that the 
minor sources of vicious speculation have all been closed. Crockford’s 
and the great play-houses of St. James's are no more. The thousands 
that fed those luxurious emporia of chicken-hazard and chicken-salad 
have been diverted into other channels without curing the national 
taste for speculation. With the middle classes it has been the same. 
The gaming-houses, and lesser dens, where you might have risked 
your life and your reputation, as well as your money, are shut up. No 
man who knew them need complain of this, even though he feel com- 
pelled to get rid of the money in a manner equally improvident. 
Years back every race course was furnished with its pavilions of many 
colours, where sovereigns and notes were exchanged for counters, 
valued at two and sixpence each ; and where, if the process was slow 
it was attended with even greater certainty. You had nothing to do 
but to continue the game long enough to be quite sure of eventual 
beggary. With a list-man you can do no more; and your head is 
never split by a ferocious professional accomplice when the bank is 
broken. There were thousands of ways, too, for the million to dispose 
of the undetected sweepings of the till, at thimble-rig, prick-in-the- 
garter, and other quaint but dangerous amusements, as inevitable as 
the tax gatherer or a welsher. ‘The public must not imagine that 
universal gambling only began with the advent of the British book- 
maker. 

But Englishmen are all gamblers, speculators, in a greater or less 
degree, and as long as men are human, and not divine, are likely to 
remain so. The man who buys a next presentation to a living backs 
himself at fifty against Jones at seventy-two, giving four thousand in 
to make the match. Nobody who lays out a thousand pounds in a 
house, a business, an estate, does so without a hope that he may 
realise twelve hundred, and as much more as the gods will give him. 
Marriage itself is a lottery ; and on three hundred a year I should be 
inclined to say you had gone in for a blank. In a word, the natural 
bias of man’s mind is towards realising, and the man who does it best 
enjoys not only the good opinion of the world, but, in nine cases out 
of ten, his own: 

* At mihi plaudo,” 
“Tpse domi; simul ac nummos contemplor in areca.” 


Hor. Saé. i. 1, 67. 


But the vox populi proclaims it a fallacy to suppose that the 
natural habit of a man’s mind, without which the world would come .- 
to a dead lock, can be accepted as an apology for the outrageous 
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gambling of the race course. It says what is true: the merchant, 
the trader, even the stock-exchange jobber (always excepting bubble 
companies), have a tangible basis for their operations, which is busi- 
ness, be it railroads, consols, government or other securities, which 
the Turf gambler has not. He lays only his money against yours 
that one horse can gallop as fast as another over two miles of New- 
market Heath ; and for any pretence to legitimate business, he might 
as well toss up, or back two flies on a pane of glass. An outsider in 
a bubble company speculation has no chance of winning, whilst on 
the Turf, until the horse be buried as well as dead, something may 
turn up; but the multitude is right when it accords by law to the 
trader, however wild in his speculations, a protection which it denies 
to the simple bettor on a race. Racing is hard work ; so is a Chiswick 
fate, a dinner, Le Nozze di Figaro, a supper, and two balls ; but it is 
not business. 

Much is said, too, on the subject of demoralisation. This may be 
defined, almost after its etymology, a descent from that honest tone 
of thought on which Englishmen were wont to pride themselves, and 
which was accorded to them by foreigners all over Europe. A young 
man who leaves Eton, or the university, in nine cases out of ten 
begins a racing career with a noble ambition of redintegration for the 
sport, and of integrity of purpose as regards himself. But the love 
of other men’s money, daily exercised, is soon too much for him ; it is 
far stronger than the love of virtue, and by degrees the first barriers 
fall. Then, in their natural gradations, appear the signs of necessity. 
Horses are entered palpably unfit, or only fit to hoodwink a handi- 
capper ; questionable scratchings follow, milkings, undetected ropings, 
and the universal depravity of an accomplished swindler. And do 
gentlemen do such things? Well, no; not as often as the public 
pretend to imagine ; but a man, gentle or simple, who has always his 
eye on his neighbour’s pocket, will find some difficulty in resisting a 
palpable opportunity to become possessed of the contents. Now this 
is the sort of demoralisation the world means, and an analyst of 
character will be inclined to favour that view. I know there are 
honest men among the gentlemen on the Turf; the rogues I would 
rather not know at all. 

But if you ask an owner of race-horses why he must bet, he tells 
you that the expenses are so great as to exceed any equivalent return 
from the stakes ; in other words, it would never pay. And here we 
come to the gist of the business, viz. that the Turf has changed its 
character entirely in the present century. Why do you want it to 
pay ? says the multitude. Did the old Duke of Bedford, or the late 
Lord Jersey, Lord Egremont, Sir Mark Wood, or Lord Chesterfield, 
or the men of their day, go into racing as a trade? Did they not 
regard the Turf as one of the great national institutions of their 
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country, to which they contributed as Pericles or Cimon would have 
contributed to the (AevTovpyiav) public entertainments of Athens? 
Does Lord Glasgow find it necessary to gamble in order to pay his 
trainers’ bill? These are the questions the outsiders are asking. The 
expenses are great, much too great, if anything can be too great to 
keep up the breed of thoroughbred horses in this country. It is not 
the two guineas a week to the trainer, but the mass of engagements 
or forfeits, increased a hundredfold ; the travelling expenses, to say 
nothing of the risks, and the original outlay, which varies from one to 
twenty-five hundred pounds for an animal unbroken, untried, and but 
a twelvemonth old. But is this a sufficient reason why we should 
justify Napoleon’s: reproach, and become a nation of pettifogeing 
shopkeepers? Nobody expects to reform the world in a day; but 
racing has fallen into wrong hands, says the vox populi, if the owners 
of race-horses are only solicitous to make money by their amusement. 
Do they play cricket or shoot or row with the same object? Do 
they hunt to sell their horses? Every pheasant a man shoots costs 
him about a guinea, and every day’s hunting about five. Then why 
should we be less generous to the Turf? I, for one, do not believe in 
this pettifogging spirit among the gentlemen, and must attribute to 
other causes this excessive spirit of gambling. Idleness is the root of 
all evil; and many of the rising aristocracy have nothing to do. 

But it acts badly upon society! Of course it does. No one jumps 
a five-barred gate now without looking for a pewter pot on the other 
side ; a claret-jug or a butter-dish is the return for five minutes’ exer- 
tion on the river; and a quarter of a.mile spin is to be rewarded by a 
silver cup. The ring has been introduced into the university and 
public school matches ; and from croquet to cricket (which I regard as 
the antipodes of seientific sport), not a thing remains to us which is 
not made the subject of a bet. 

And what of the ring? The ring is another question altogether. 
The temptation to men to make a large fortune by a sudden stroke 
rather than by continuous industry is very great. It may be done by 
gambling, and cannot be done without. But there is a living to be 
made by the legitimate laying of odds, which to men with a certain 
quickness of apprehension holds out a very tempting lure. It is not 
so much the accession of great wealth as the enjoyment of certain 
luxuries and a sort of status and daily provision which captivates men 
who begin as beggars, and will probably die in a workhouse. Their 
game must be a winning one, as that of the gentleman who begins on 
the Turf with a large fortune must be a losing one. In every way the 
odds are against the latter, even if the stake they played for pecu- 
niarily or morally had been equal. These men go on well enough, 
having introduced into the national amusement of this country a 
principle utterly foreign to any amusement whatever. They carry it 
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out successfully for themselves, and in doing so have produced a state 
of things which calls for some sort of interference by the honest 
patrons of our national sport. The public may be silenced, but it will 
not be satisfied without it. 

When a man undertakes to point out the deficiencies of an Augean 
system in some ten pages of a magazine, he may be forgiven for 
omitting, or at least scratching, some of the least interesting of them. 
Besides, this is scarcely a fitting opportunity for repeating the thrice- 
told tale of short races, light weights, and two-year-old stakes, on 
which a seal of approbation has been fixed only from the world’s con- 
viction of Admiral Rous’s honesty. If the people of England had 
ever had reason to suspect his integrity one iota, they would have 
done away with these obstacles to the perfection “of the thoroughbred 
English horse for general purposes.” For this reason we. shall leave 
them alone for the present. 

The first and loudest execration of the public falls upon what 
is called the “handicap.” A handicap, the bringing together of 
horses of various powers, is the natural successor of the early 
selling race; and it is difficult to know how to get on without 
it. The outside public are dead against it, and have imbibed and 
encouraged a felicitous notion that not one single horse in it is 
entered towin. But there are honest men who run horses in handicaps, 
and there are handicappers who, with infinite labour, honestly en- 
deayour to bring horses together upon their merits. But it is a painful! 
admission that the public notion is founded upon fact. Like the three 
black crows of Smollett, and the death of the two hares in the garden, 
by the author of “ The Heroine of the Nineteenth Century,” there is a 
something like the truth in the popular notion. It is a notorious fact 
that gentlemen do make their own handicaps; that professional handi- 
cappers have been said to hanker after the stakes; and that, by some 
means or other, horses have run as mysteriously as Lady Elizabeth 
herself. The process, if we can believe a gentleman capable of running 
a bye, is simple in the extreme. Get your horse, try him to be good 
enough, hold your tongue about it, put him by for a time, and start 
him, unfit to go, once or twice. Of course you do not put your money 
on; you allow your friends to do that, whose blatant clamour when he 
loses improves the position of your horse, and makes him a favourite 
with the handicapper instead of the public. At length the apportioner 
of weights, sympathising with your constant disappointment, and of 
course believing every man to be honest till he is found out to be a 
rogue, gives you the desirable impost of 6st.3lb. This time you do put 
your money oa, but not your friends; the bubble is blown when it is 
too late to be of service to any but “ the party ;” and amid the howlings 
of despair and the execrations of those who should use better language, 
you make a lucrative, if not graceful, retreat from the field of battle. 
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In the language of philosophy, then, thus much of handicaps. 

If the public is justly clamorous upon sce defects, it is vulgarly 
indiscriminative on others. It requires nothing but the loss of money 
by the scratching of a public favourite to rouse the energies of the 
multitude in that direction. But it must here be conceded that, with 
all the sentiments of justice which are common to the people in the 
main, they sometimes assume to themselves a knowledge which can 
belong only to those behind the scenes. Now, although the apologies 
frequently offered for scratching horses are so frivolous as to amount to 
dishonesty, it must not be imagined that every time the public is hurt 
it has a right to hallo. The instances of dishonest scratchings are 
fewer than are imagined: nor is it reasonable to expect an owner to 
run a horse against all circumstances of condition, ground, or probability 
of success. To scratch a horse only because the owner has not “ got 
on his money” is wrong; for the owner of a race-horse cannot expect 
to fix his own price; the market in this, as in everything else, is the 
true test of value. Unless there has been rascality practised in the 
stable, the public can but judge by public performance, and will not be 
likely to make a mistake; nor can any gentleman ask better odds 
about his horse than the public is willing to take. But here, again, is 
involved another question of great interest to the Turf: the means of 
information by which the people are instructed in the value of my 
property. ‘‘Touting” is one of the blots upon the system, and no 
refinement of name will make it otherwise. We shall come to speak of 
it presently, in connection with a case in which“ scratching” also bears 
@ prominent part. 

Who are, in a great measure, the present owners of race-horses? 
A few noblemen, some gentlemen of family, some of large fortune, 
scarcely any country gentlemen or provincial sportsmen, a number of 
self-made men; some of the highest respectability, ironmasters and 
merchants; others tradesmen, publicans, fishmongers, bookmakers, 
professional gamblers ; some with old names, some with new ones, and 
a few with no names of their own at all. Now let me ask the British 
public how, under these circumstances, it can expect a system so com- 
plicated and so full of temptation to give unmitigated satisfaction to 
an outsider on the score of integrity ? 

I have before said that it will be impossible to touch upon every 
head connected with the national sport, and to do it justice it would 
demand twice or thrice the space that is afforded me. But there is 
80 good a book written by Admiral Rous and published by Baily of 
Cornhill on this interesting subject, that to those who want means or 
opportunity to gratify their curiosity on minor points by personal in- 
spection I cannot help recommending it. Leaving, therefore, these 
minor points, I turn to an illustration which must be of the greatest 


interest to the public, and which has evoked the expression of opinions 
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so strong, so various, and so instructive, that an article of this kind 
could not honestly pass it over in silence. It includes, moreover, 
practically, some of the subjects on which I would fain say a few 
words before I take leave of my reader, with the hope that he will 
believe the truth of an old proverb, “ The devil himself is not so black 
as he is painted.” 

It has been so openly stated by the press that the sporting career 
of the Marquis of Hastings, by the spring of 1867, had produced 
bitter fruits, that it will scarcely be necessary to repeat the details. 
Suffice it to say that the Derby of that year gave him the coup-de- 
grace. The sporting press was loud in its commendation of his 
spirited conduct in paying a very large portion of his debts on the 
Monday following ; and if we say that such commendation might be 
considered questionable, the public certainly have nothing more to do 
with the matter. It was truly unfortunate that he should have lost so 
much money, but only what we should have expected of him that he 
should pay it. But it so happened at that time that the Marquis 
had in his stable the best public two-year-old filly of her year, and 
a horse called the Earl, which good judges even then affirmed to be 
only inferior to her, and. many other horses of a very high class 
besides. Writing here for the benefit of those who enjoy racing 
only as a pastime, I forbear to quote the Calendar in support of 
this opinion. Under such circumstances it was natural that the 
Marquis of Hastings should desire to tide over an evil time, in 
the fair expectation that the following spring might set him on 
his legs again: and as his book on the Derby of 1868 was a very 
heavy one, and all in his favour from the performances of his horses, 
the most politic as well as the most charitable course was to give him 
time. 

But Lord Hastings is a very young man; and either there was no 
experience in the market, or fortune was dead against him in the 
purchase of it, for he seems to have only increased his difficulties till 
his stud was brought to the hammer (exclusively of Lady Elizabeth 
and the Earl), and a public scandal brought about, which it might 
have been difficult, but not impossible, to prevent. Be that as it 
may, the world knows the history of the Donnington difficulties, and 
if not, I, for one, must decline to repeat them. 

During the winter Lady Elizabeth remained a firm favourite, as 
might be expected: the public believed that interest and honesty 
would combine to run a true race for the Blue Riband of the Turf. 
The Earl was at all sorts of prices; and it scems not to have been 
quite clear what command the Marquis himself had over him. Whether 
the information which kept them in these places was derived from 
the “touts,” or whether the stable itself supplied it, is another mystery ; 
but public running was sufficient for the confidence of the British 
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public, and to that public form they stuck, like a cobbler, to the last. 
At length the eventful day came. Thousands, as usual, assembled to 
see the grandest exhibition of the national sport. Lady Elizabeth was 
there. Not so the Earl, of whom more hereafter. Lady Elizabeth 
came to the post, but not to the paddock. I saw her myself, not from 
the roof of a Grand Stand, but close to me, and it was palpable to 
the good judges, who usually indulge in “the start,” that Iady 
Elizabeth was not within many pounds of her usual form. She was not 
violent, and though released, of necessity, a couple of lengths behind 
her horses, when they did go, there was no reason why she should 
not have been with them in the first two hundred yards. The pace 
was not extraordinary, and we all know what she once had been. Be 
that as it may, she was never in the race. She was beaten before she 
got to Tattenham Corner, and her performance on the course answered 
fully to her appearance at the post. Of the Earl we have yet to 
speak. He was “scratched” (the pen put through his name at 
Weatherby’s) the night before the race, to the infinite disgust of the 
public, who love a run for their money, and of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who hold the reputation of their order as valuable as their 
account at their bankers. ‘These are the bare facts of what is com- 
monly known as the Lady Elizabeth Scandal, which, explained or 
unexplained, will live in the annals of Turf history long beyond the 
present generation. | 

That which remains to be told is, perhaps, the most extraordinary 
part of this mystery. The Earl, who on public grounds was certainly 
as good as Blue Gown, the winner of the Derby, was sent to Paris the 
following week, where he won the Grand Prix with consummate ease ; 
and, notwithstanding the double journey, appeared at Ascot in his true 
form, winning his engagements like a first class race-horse. This was 
too much for the public. The fire which had been smouldering since the 
Derby broke out afresh, and a correspondence ensued which requires 
considerable judgment, but small space, to dissect. On the 15th of June, 
therefore, Admiral Rous, than whom certainly no better representa- 
tive of the interests of the Turf could be found, wrote a letter contra- 
dictory of a false report, which was copied by the Pall Mall Gazette 
from the Sporting Life, upon the authority of the Sporting Times, as 
to what he, the Admiral, had said of Lady Elizabeth’s performance in 
the Derby. It is not necessary to go into that; and as to Lady 
Elizabeth, possibly Admiral Rous gave the best solution of the 
mystery when he said that she had “lost her form.” The gentler sex 
have many virtues, but they are not always to be depended upon. 
The really sore point with the public was, and is, the scratching 
of the Earl: and the conclusion of the letter was a most honour- 
able expression of sympathy with the difficult position of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, whom, under the proverbial parallel of the spider 
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and the fly, he presumed to be the victim of some untoward machi- 
nations. 

To this letter the Marquis of Hastings replied in language on which 
but one interpretation could be put—that rather than occupy the posi- 
‘tion in which Admiral Rous’s letter had placed him, he should prefer 
to take upon himself the whole of the responsibility of the transaction. 
He declines the position assigned him as having been “ shamefully 
deceived,” and says that no one “ prompted him or suggested to him 
to adopt that course.” This is a serious complication of the mystery, 
which is not improved by the proceedings of John Day, the Mar- 
quis’s trainer, who has ordered his solicitor to commence an action for 
libel against Admiral Rous; which action has not been withdrawn, as 
stated by the Sporting Press, and the damages are laid at five 
thousand pounds. 

Now, there are two sides to every question, and the one which the 
public take is a very practical one. A wrong has been done; and as 
the well-being of a National institution is at stake, they would like a 
thorough investigation of the whole of the circumstances. 

For the present the public has constituted itself a judge of the facts, 
as far as they are revealed, and the following is the view pretty 
generally taken:—In the year 1867 it was well known that Lady 
Elizabeth could gallop away from the Earl and Athena. Did nobody 
then ascertain during the first four months of 1868 that she had 
entirely lost her action, and her constitution ; and that she was not in 
form much above a good galloping hack? How comes it to have been 
constantly stated in the public press that no such animal as Lady 
Elizabeth had been trained before? Were these expressions of con- 
fidence the coinings of the “Touts,” or, as their friends and patrons 
are pleased to call them, the “ Racing Reporters?” if not, from whom 
did these reports emanate ? 


“Who gave the office? 
As was expected, 
None recollected 

Who gave the office.” 


Were any noblemen or gentlemen, friends of the Marquis or 
habitués of the stable, induced to back the mare by these representa- 
tions? Or, is it true that the mare’s trials justified her position 
in the market, and that she was simply poisoned on the day 
of the race? These are the questions which the Vox Populi asks 
indignantly, and to which it ought to receive an answer; for it is 
plain enough to anybody that, if a plot is ever concocted for keeping 
a racehorse in a fictitious position in the betting for a long time, to 
divulge the secret to one or two would produce an esclandre ; and it 
would then become a question of sacrificing yourself or your friends. 
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Will John Day then bring his action? There is nothing in 
the world would delight the people so much as to have both parties 
in the witness-box, and as many more as could be got there by 
fair means or foul. They are backed in this natural curiosity by 
certain representatives of the Sporting Press, but whose object is 
neither so natural nor s> innocent as that of the people. It would 
be indeed a great day for Westminster Hail, and a splendid sale 
for second editions. But, upon mature consideration, let us hope 


they may be baulked. It seems to me that the interests of our 


national sport would not be served by this gorgeous display of forensic 
talent. I for one can see nothing but disaster to the Turf in this 
antagonism, and in its public display for the gratification of a natural 
but morbid curiosity. It must be a very strong and unblemished 
character in any rank of life that goes into a witness-box, and in Turf 
matters the people judge hastily and inconsiderately. Why should 
names which English gentlemen like to honour be dragged through 
the mire, when in all probability the real Simon Pure is laughing in 
his sleeve at the ignorance of the public ? 

Neither do I believe in any real feeling of animosity between 
Admiral Rous and the gentlemen who side with him and the Marquis 
of Hastings. When that letter was written, the honest and charitable 
intention of the man was apparent in every line; and it is not a good 
spirit which would endeavour to make capital out of circumstances 
capable, probably, of private explanation, but which are not of a nature 
to be publicly admitted without severe self-humiliation. Who wishes 
to put a nobleman to that painful test? Is it certain that the 
external evidence produced in a court of justice would do half the 
right to the public that it would do wrong to the persons concerned ? 
If the good of the Turf be the real object, it would be worth while to 
consider whether Westminster Hall be the proper place for its 
development. 

The evils which this case exhibits are at least twofold. Whether 
increase of racing produced the crop of sporting papers which has 
unfolded its leaves of late years, or whether the sporting papers have 
developed the hidden resources of the Turf, is not for me to say. Let 
cause and effect fight it out for themselves. This however is clear, 
that, amongst many conscientious men and a fair amount of talent in 
the representatives of cheap sporting literature, there are black sheep 
whose antecedents and whose present status is at least questionable. 
The intolerable flattery which has been heaped upon the Marquis of 
Hastings during his successes may have blinded him to his real 
interests, and induced him to court popularity. There was a time when 
we read of nothing but “The plucky Marquis,” “The prince of 
plungers,” and were told, as he took a third of the current odds from 
the ring, that he was the best sportsman that ever came upon the 
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Turf; and when he fell, the same paper, which a few days before 
declared it to be “scandalous,” “insolent,” and “ pusillanimous” to 
ask him for money, turned round upon him, and discovered that his 
embarrassments, by the action of the Jockey Club, were likely to be 
permanently beneficial to the Turf, and has persistently abused him 
ever since. 

That these things will be beneficial to the Turf we have no doubt. 
We are not going to recommend, as one of the racing prophets, that 
the public should lay eight and ten to one against Lady Elizabeth 
during the winter, and then in the last few days advise her as a 
certain winner to be backed at five to four; but we venture to pro- 
phesy that no man in 1869 will scratch a favourite for the Derby 
twenty-four hours before the race, and then win the Grand Prix at 
Paris a few days after with the same horse. Heavy gambling has 
received a heavy blow. So much the better. 

In connection with this subject is one which demands a few words 
before closing this article. What is a tout? When a man on the 
eve of a private trial is dragged from behind a bush, the only one 
perhaps for miles on Newmarket Heath, with a telescope in his pocket, 
and, upon being questioned as to his intentions, states that “he is 
looking for watercresses,” it may fairly be concluded that he is urged 
by some sinister motive. This man is a tout, and there are various 
genera of this species. It is all very well for a sporting correspondent 
to write of “his watcher,” and for an editor to rechristen his touts 
“racing reporters ;” but whatever information reaches us from such 
quarters does mischief. This was probably one of the main causes of 
Lady Elizabeth’s prominent position in the betting. Touts can know 
nothing honestly but by the information of the trainers or proprietors ; 
but they may and do learn much by bribing racing lads, and by treat- 
ing them in public houses. Those who got honest information at first 
were deceived at the last, and those who were induced to stand by the 
mare from first to last have had a fine opportunity of testing the 
talents of their informers. I do not know the price of “ touting,” but 
from one side or the other it must be a highly lucrative occupation. 

From this hurried sketch of a very intricate and important subject, 
it may be concluded that heavy gambling is exceedingly detrimental 
to the Turf. The Jockey Club has lately enacted some rigid laws 
against declared defaulters, which will do much to ameliorate its 
internal condition, and to promote the integrity of sport throughout 
the kingdom. An entire change in the system can scarcely be ex- 
pected at once. If the case of which we have been speaking could be 
investigated by the Jockey Club in a proper spirit, without personal 
animosity, the greatest good might be derived from it. But a court 
of law would only gratify curiosity without punishing the true culprits. 
The public would be glad to see an end put to the sixty per cent. 
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gentlemen ; for, whatever may be said to the contrary, a great name 
belongs to the nation, and its possessor has no right to imperil it by 
hazardous and reckless speculation. The liberty of the Press is a 
glorious privilege in this country, but it behoves those who conduct its 
movements to be the more cautious of abusing the power they possess. 
When “ touting ” becomes recognised as an ingredient of sport by the 
owners and trainers of horses, it will be well to keep a professor of the 
art in your pay; but until that is the case, it would be advisalle to 
regard with suspicion the information thus acquired, and to be guided 
in your selection of favourites by public running. 

There are but two parties in the racing world—the professional 
bookmakers and the gentlemen ; in their game, if it goes on, the latter 
can have no chance. But the surest way to facilitate their own ruin 
is to face one another in Westminster Hall. 

If it be true that a person intrusted with authority to scratch the 
Earl for the Derby walked about with that authority in his pocket, 
and laid against the horse at the time, no reprobation which the 
Jockey Club could inflict would be too severe, and no punishment of a 


court of law could reach him. Credat Judxus! The thing seems 
impossible. 
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Adventures on the Mosquits. 


(AFTER THE GEOGRAPHICAL.) 


“ Wet, then,” began the Caballero, “as the subject seems to interest 
us, and the night is young, I will tell you how I saw one of the 
bravest fellows on earth grow ‘amok ’ from very fear. It was in 
America, as I have said, that the adventure happened; that time I 
was gold-washing on the Mosquito coast. You have already heard 
many tales of our camp on the wild Indio river, when every day 
brought its own adventure, and every night I listened to the odd 
conversation of my comrades. We were five altogether in the party, 
and a stranger assortment of characters could not easily be found in 
company. ‘Two of us were ci-devant filibusters; one a Down-East 
Yankee ; the fourth a Kingman, or Mosquito Indian ; and myself the 
fifth. We got along pretty well, for I stood always ready to act as an 
impartial arbiter when difficulties arose between the Western and 
Northern spirit, and the two filibusters admired each other too much 
to quarrel. One of them was an especial favourite of mine—a Mis- 
sourian of colossal size, and courage of that desperate kind which is 
almost peculiar to Western men, stamped into their very nature by 
long generations of warfare with wild beasts and savage Indians. He 
was a noble fellow in all that makes a man, but very far indeed re- 
moved from the hero of our society. I know that Jem Beasley would 
give his life for a friend, and that without thought of the world’s 
applause. I know he was more punctilious than Bayard as to the 
point of honour, and, for all the wildness of his language, for all the 
reckless oaths and strange profanities so frequent in his mouth, I 
never, during two months we passed together, heard one foul word 
from him or from Fraser, his old companion of ‘The War.’ The 
Yankee, Vansten, sometimes offended in this way at first, but when 
he marked the stern disapproval of the others’ look, and found his 
best efforts greeted with cold distaste, he too was seized with their 
manlier spirit, and held his peace about the things held sacred by 
these Western men whom our world calls savage. And believe it, 
gentlemen, Beasley and Fraser were but common types of that most 
contradictory of races. They had been taught—but in no school and 
from no pulpit—to honour weakness, if naught else; and that is the 
last lesson of gentle life in Europe, and very, very few are they who 
master it. But I must not dwell on this favourite theme. The hero 
of my tale is introduced to you, and a discussion of the Western 
character might lead us far into those first principles which are always 
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dangerous ground ; especially after the Geographical, and past mid- 
night. 

“We were seated round the fire just before sundown, Fraser and 
Vansten and I. Our camp lay under a lofty cliff, washed bare in 
every ‘rains,’ but now mantled over with various foliage. From its 
face great trunks of mahogany leaned forward in a line almost hori- 
zontal, their weight supported by a thousand cable-like roots which 
clung to each barren crevice of the rock. The largest were marked 
with hieroglyphics of the Carib ‘cutters,’ who thus establish a claim 
upon the timber which no succeeding party of these honest negroes 
will dream of disregarding. On the lower land, cotton trees, scarcely 
less gigantic, towered up, wrapped round from base to crown in long 
shrouds of Spanish moss, swinging and shuddering slowly in each 
breath of wind. Very solemn and weirdly is a big ‘ceiba tree’ at 
evening time, clad in its long grey cloak; very solemn and still. 
From the Gulf to Panama, the Indians still reverence the trunk 
which their ancestors worshipped, and bold to impiety would he be 
held who made his camp fire beside the tree under which Atit, the 
demon of the plague, first showed herself to his Toltec ancestors. But 
brightly mingling with those pale-green branches of the ceiba, shone 
the dark, glossy leaves of the ‘ rubber tree,’ and the lace-like plumes of 
the bamboo, and the thorny fronds of climbing palms. Through the 
mass of dry white moss, flowers of the lianas, yellow and purple and 
crimson, gleamed like stars, and hanging orchids dropped their long 
festoons of blossom. Nearer to earth, great tree-ferns flourished in the 
shade, and baby palms and delicate branchless stems, which struggled 
up towards the shrouded sky. The ground itself in this wet river- 
land was densely clothed with ferns and tall moss and reeds, bearing 
here and there a tassel of silky seeds. Dusk was settling down over 
the lovely land; already the green tree-frogs had uttered a note or 
two dubiously, as if to beg support of surrounding friends. The even- 
ing cry of the black baboons had almost ceased. Mosquitoes and their 
kind began to lift their thin voices angrily. The sounds of day were 
almost hushed, and those of night were faintly threatening. The 
loaded breeze of sunset brought strange murmurs from the river. 
What is that? Somewhat of a grunt, somewhat of a growl, much of 
a peevish mew? ‘The stranger on this shore would most certainly 
think of wild boars, or of little vicious tiger-cats, but he who has once 
heard it cannot fail to recognise, for ever after, the voice of the 
American lion, the pretty cowardly puma. He is rousing himself for 
a foray among the deer and monkeys and ‘ cimaron’ cattle, and this is 
his evening benediction to the little ones at home. A beautiful, 
dreamy, sacred scene it is, that camp of ours on the Mosquito shore, as. 
the sun goes redly down upon the river, before darkness rushes over it. 

“There, ‘Tuan!’ laughed the Caballero, wiping his forehead ; 
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“ America has not hitherto received her due share of honour from 
poetic travellers, but in point of truthful beauty I will match that 
picture against the best of your Oriental memories. We have not 
your solemn silences on our continent, nor your labyrinths of naked 
trunks, where twilight glimmers at noonday; but we have such 
flowers and softness and variety, such genial sounds of sunny life, as 
should well make us indifferent to any majestic beauty we cannot 
boast. A ‘flower-savannah’ is no way impressive to the nerves of 
superstition, nor does a mile-wide network of convolvulus rouse any 
weirdly feelings in the beholder; but these common scenes of the 
American wilderness—resonant all the bright day through with 
parrots’ chuckling and monkeys’ call, shot with the flash of flaming 
wings of bird and butterfly—summon, as I think, more tender religion 
from man’s soul than any horror of still solitude.” 

>. “ Tityre, tu patule ,” &c., murmured theShikari. “The Lord preserve 
us from these new old-fashions! In our father’s time a forest was 
just a forest, and was so spoken of, whether in Asia or America. Now, 
if you please, it’s a religious edifice; every tree is a missionary, and 
each cock-sparrow a sacred spirit! Bless you, men! bless you, and 
cross yourselves at sight of every daisy and hawthorn bush! The 
rose-leaves our dear grannies used to press between the pages of their 
prayer-books have grown into cocoa-palms and mile-wide networks of 
~ eonvolvulus. Heaven save this country from dilettante pantheism! 
Why, man, a tree is a tree, the sun’s the sun, and a spade’s a spade. 
St. Patrick converted his Irish heathen by the triumphant exhibition 
of a shamrock, but devil a soul will you save in this day of common 
sense by the example of all trees that grow and all mountains that 
tower. Iam willing to make allowances for the weakness of human 
nature, which has a leaning towards poetry in its weakliest phases, 
but do stick to one profession at a time, and, in lay society, leave the 
things of our church alone !” 

“Qh these tiger-slayers!” cried the Haciendero. ‘They are the 
last savages of our time! Go on, Caballero, and string your descrip- 
tions into rhyme to vex him.” 

“No, I have done,” laughed the offender. “It was merely my 
wish to show that American scenery lent itself to the poetical spirit as 
readily as Asiatic. Give your soul peace, Shikari !” 

“We were seated round the fire, as I have said, and the laugh 
raised by a droll complaint of Fraser was still on my lips, when——” 

“Let us hear the protest then,” interrupted the sailor ; “and in 
the original tongue, which we know you can speak.” 

We all joined in this request, and the Caballero good-naturedly as- 
sumed the quaint phraseology of his Western friend. 

“Vansten was cleaning a brass cooking pot with stones and sand, 
making a dreadful noise. To him Fraser spoke with solemnity: 
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‘I'm knowed as a patient man, Yank! No man knowder! But if 
you don’t drop that kettle right smart, there'll be one of us as'll regret 
the caircomstance—an’ that one ain’t me neither! Tarnal thunder, 
hoss! You'll have the bottom out o’ that machine, and our kitchen 
fixings ain’t now equal to a crowd!’ 

“Vansten emptied out the rattling stones, and said, laughingly : 

“<T han’t been able for this fortnight past to know one dainty from 
another, boy! Iguana tastes like monkey, and tortus like cat-fish— 
young alligator ain’t to be known at all, unless one puts one’s nose 
into the pot. I call it a waste of precious ’intment, I do! Say! Jem 
Beasley takes a durned long minute to soak that big carcase of his.’ 

“Scarcely had the Yankee spoken when our tall companion pushed 
aside the white curtain of moss that hung around us, and came out 
into the open. He had nothing on his body but a pair of wet trowsers, 
and his naked feet were bleeding with the scratches of bamboo thorns. 
The little thick-set Indian, on whose shoulder he leaned, was carrying 
his upper clothes and boots. Our Missourian’s sallow face was drawn 
and deathly, but his dark eyes blazed out from a broad circle of bistrous 
colour. He reeled in walking. Something very terrible must that 
danger have been which could so affect the dauntless filibuster. I 
was about to address him in anxious inquiry, when Fraser grasped 
my arm, and whispered, ‘For the Lord’s sake, don’t speak to him! 
He’s right-down bad! Look at his eyes! Keep still! 

“ Beasley glared at us for awhile without speaking, nor did he ap- 
parently recognise his old friends. We moved never a muscle under 
his gaze, but I could feel Fraser’s strong fingers twisting nervously 
as one on the watch. At length the Missourian, probably overawed 
by the stillness, which was indeed only broken by the murmuring 
noises of the awakened forest, turned suddenly and seized the King- 
man by his shoulders. The stout little Indian bent and shook in the 
clasp of those huge arms, which dashed him backwards and forwards 
as a sapling is tossed by a hurricane. And then he spoke, in a 
harsh and terrible voice, while the foam flew from his lips as from the 
jaws of a wounded boar. ‘You're a man,’ he cried, throwing the 
Kingman about. ‘ You're a man, you leathery-hided cuss! I say so! 
I, Jem Beasley, as can scream from Pike County to sundown! Who 
says you ain't? Show the man to me, an’ I'll crush him so small, 
as you shall put his whole carcase in your medicine-bag. D’yer think 
I’m lying, you greasy coyote? Sure as I can make thunder on the 
prairies, I'll kill you, Kingman, if ever you tell how you saved my 
life! He glared at us silently for a moment after this outburst, 
then threw himself full-length upon the ground. We did not move, 
and after awhile he uncovered his face, and looked up with returning 
consciousness. ‘An Ind’an skunk’s saved my life, Jos Fraser! Look 
at this skunk, he’s saved my life!’ Overcome by such a curious 
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reflection, the gigantic filibuster rolled face downwards on the ground. 
The crisis was over. 

“¢What in thunder has happened, Kingman?’ asked Vansten, in 
a low voice. The Indian began to tell the tale in his extraordinary 
patois of Spanish, Rama, and English ; but before he had succeeded in 
giving us any definite notion of the event, Beasley raised his head, 
and asked for something to eat. We had supper together, carefully 
avoiding all allusion to the scene just passed; and after it was over, 
while the rough tobacco and the fiery schnaps passed round, our com- 
panion related his adventure : 

“«T went down to bathe,’ he said, ‘in that clear pool beyond the 
shallow, almost opposite to us here. The Kingman came with me, 
to wash his clothes, or some durned foolery or other. I paddled about 
right merrily for awhile, up and down the reach, an’ then I clung on 
to one of them low rocks as lie just beneath the surface on t’other side. 
I was breathing my pipes a bit, an’ kinder wondering at the pretty 
leaves as overhang the pool, when my attention was suddintly called 
to the neck of the shallow just above. The water's mightly low now, 
you see, and there ain’t above a foot upon them speckled pebbles. 
Great God, boys! there was as fine an alligator as ever you see creep- 
ing over the stones and sand there, lumbering down towards me. I 
watched the clumsy vermin for a minute or two, without thinking of 
any danger, o’ course, until his forepaws splashed into deep water, an’ 
he slid down like grease off a hot pan—noiseless and oily like that ! 
Then, all in an instant, it kinder struck me as the location were 
getting warm; and durned warm it were, by thunder! but I wasn’t 
scared at first. I pushed off smart from the rock, an’ made for shore, 
still never thinking the vermin could be after me. But that’s what 
he were, boys—that’s just what I found he were! Found it out smart, 
too! for he turned his nose towards me, an’ swam on as fast as he 
could move his scaly flappers. Then I grew scared, and I swot! He 
swum, an’ I swum, an’ neither of us said a word, not having breath 
for no perlite attentions. But the cussed thing gained on me— 
gained on me fast! He slid along the surface of the water with just 
his nose an’ them cussed eyes in sight, making never a ripple in the 
pretty pool, but leaving after him two long smooth waves that parted 
from his snout. An’ I got mad, seeing him so close, an’ gaining 
always! I swum in silence, like as in a dream, an’ the alligator fol- 
lowed like a nightmare. But the horrid race weren’t at its worst yet, 
though I’d not have believed that possible. For when the cussed 
cretur’ was within twelve feet of me—it sank! Great heavens, boys, 


it sank suddintly out of sight, down under water, down under me! 
Swift an’ noiseless, like a stone sinking, it went down. Then I got 
frantic with the scare! “Iwas bad for the nerves to watch them 
devilish eyes growing closer and clearer each time one threw a glance 
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behind, but when they vanished, an’ one couldn’t even tell where the 
thing was—ah! that was terrible! Ive knowed a many skeary 
moments, but never one like that—never—never—by the Eternal ! 
The scaly devil was down there, at bottom of the pool, diving under 
me—swimming up through the clear water out of my sight! I 
threw myself up almost straight, an’ I screamed and yelled! Thun- 
der! I was out of all my senses, I guess, an’ how it came you didn’t 
hear me screech I cannot fancy.’ 

“«The Yankee was making such a muss with that golfired kettle, 
said Fraser. 

“<« Was that so? Wal, the Kingman here he heard me, an’ came 
running up like a young ‘gobbler’ to the call. Give us yer claws, 
Ind’an, an’ do you swear by my name—Jem Beasley’s name—for the 
rest of your onnat’ral existence. This Ind’an, sir, he guessed the 
state of my onfortunate affairs in just half a wink, an’ he drew his 
knife quite like a human, an’ put in! I guess that wildfowl weren’t 
no further ’n two feet from my carcase when this here Kingman shot, 
with scarce a bubble, beneath the surface, and came up glancing below 
his belly! That’s how he did the trick! Right under my body he 
passed, looking round smart for airthquakes an’ other vermin, an’ 
when he caught glimpses of that there alligator he just slit a button- 
hole in his vest as neat as any tailor in St. Louis could fix it. Great 
thunder! how the cuss stunk of musk, an’ how he bled, an’ how he 
made the pool to boil like a fish-kettle! I went on, stupid like, to 
shore, an’ this Ind’an he pulled me out as you might pull a child 
from a tampano—quicksand that is—an’ led me here. An’ I tuke 
it ’'m bound to call him a man, seeing he saved my life as such, which 
is what I’d never thought to do for nary Ind’an born. Good Lord, 
how scared I were !’ 

“He was scared with the danger,” concluded the Caballero, “to 
that extent, that our lives hung upon a thread when he rejoined us. 
And such a state I call ‘amok, and I think I am right in the 
diagnosis, Tuan.” 

“No doubt the man was amok. Did you go to see the carcase ? 
What size was it ?” 

“Oh, yes, we went'to look at him. He was about the common 
measure. ‘Ten or eleven feet, I suppose.” 

“ Well, and in spite of these travellers’ tales, did you ever see one 
much larger?” asked the Shikari. 

“No, I never did,” replied the Caballero, while the Tuan also shook 
his head in denial. “I have lighted on one or two here and there 
which might be twelve feet long, and I would not hazard a downright 
opinion that some few may not grow to thirteen, or even, once in a 
river, to fourteen feet. But Ill give my word, having travelled freely 
over the continent, that no American alligators grew beyond that size.” 
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“ And I'll answer for the farther East,” observed the Tuan. 

“ And I for the Indian peninsula,” said the Shikari. “If any man 
told me he'd seen one of those leviathans eighteen to twenty-five feet 
long that one reads of in books, I'd give him sixpence to buy a 
Testament.” 

“The size of such reptiles is wonderfully deceiving,” resumed the 
Caballero. “My first voyage I myself saw alligators of twenty feet ; 
ay, and I’d almost have allowed twenty-five to some of them; but one 
gains by experience in such matters as in others. I say now, and I 
speak with fair knowledge, there are none in any river I have sailed 
on over fourteen feet, and very few over ten feet. As to crocodiles, I 
give no opinion. On the Nile I never saw them even so big as that; 
but there are some waters in India where they are said to grow as long 
as eternity and broad as the prairie. I don’t deny it, but I should 
much like to see some of those monsters without a spyglass. 

“T remember that night asking Fraser, who had travelled very 
extensively, whether he had seen a country where the alligators were 
a serious danger, and he answered drily : 

“<«T never saw the country yet where there was much of fun to be 
got out of them; not what I should call real, high-class joking. Their 
gifts don’t lie that way, owing to the onkindness of Natur, which has 
so fixed their jaws they couldn’t larf downright hearty not if they 
tried. I’ve seed a many animals, most animals, larf free enough, but 
alligators don’t seem to have no sense of humour. But, excepting 
a joke, they'll catch most things, human, nigger, or otherwise. I’ve 
knowed one of ’em to swallow a rifle, a boat-stretcher, half a man’s 
body, an’ a sack of meal. Maybe the cretur’ saw that reparst in the 
light of a joke, but I guess it must have disagreed with him; bound 
to—specially the rifle barrel. But in a general way it ain’t worth 
while to scare one’s nerves about alligators. They’re harmless enough 
commonly. Of course, like all other wild beasts, when they’ve once 
caught the vicious habit of man-eating, they keep to it, and such are 
rightdown dangerous. But it’s only very old bulls who care for that 
luxury, an’ they don’t enjoy it long, for a whole country side musters 
to the hunt when a man-eater is discovered. Commonly, the natives 
let em alone, for they breed too fast to be quite destroyed. An’ most 
every living thing makes war upon the young an’ eggs, birds an’ fish, 
and beasts, an’ men an’ their own relatives, which is cruellest of all, 
ain't it? The eggs ain’t such bad eating either when one’s hungry ; 
a little strong, maybe, but scarce more nasty than new-laid hen’s eggs 
in the States.’” 

“What was the other occasion on which you saw a man amok with 
fear?” asked the sailor. 

“ The other case was in a very different scene,” resumed the Caballero. 
“Tt was on the Gold Mountains of Chontales. The day I should not 
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be likely to forget, though it had not been signalised by this event, 
for then and there I first saw a hurricane. The scenery of that table- 
land is bleak and sad and lonely, as in all auriferous regions. Of all 
the impressions which wide travel has left upon my mind, none is so 
strong and enduring, none dwells so persistently in my fancy, as the 
recollection of that dreary land. Coming from the brilliant, noisy 
plain, glowing with flowers, shaded with grand forests, and resonant 
with life, the silence and solitude and desolation of Chontales must 
burden the most indifferent soul. Hill succeeds to barren hill, in an 
endless roll; dead volcanoes, like great bowls turned over, little lakes 
and long smooth slopes, fill the space between their ranges. No sign 
of life, no shade of trees, no mark of cultivation. No movement of 
bird or beast, save a few wild ducks swimming on the tarns, and half- 
a-dozen snipe scudding along their banks. The streams flow between 
steep barrancas, choked with bamboos and cotton wood, or foam down- 
wards, unseen, beneath broad coarse leaves of water plants. The 
scarce-marked track winds in and out through the lower land, over 
tedious ‘jicarales,’ long stretches of wet ground trampled to mud by 
the numberless cattle, trying to the courage of the mule and the 
patience of the rider. Wild calabash trees, low and formal-looking, 
stretch their leaves, growing by fours, in a perfect cross, before the 
path ; the ground beneath is covered with fallen globes, like large green 
oranges, and the boughs are bright with the purple and crimson tufts 
of Bromeliacex. Here and there is a tangled thicket growing upon an 
ancient tomb, but the vegetation is scanty and monotonous. No flowers 
are there, save a tiny white star of which I know not the name; 
nothing but fine grass, burnt to a grey and sombre tint by the tropical 
blaze. But at no time of the year is sunshine an absolute certainty 
here, as in the lower plains; on this day of which I speak, we had not 
enjoyed one ray for longer than a week. But the heat was not less; 
a close and stifling atmosphere shrouded all the land, and from each 
marshy spot—crowned though it were with plumy bamboos and 
spangled over with white lilies—drew @ foul and poisonous miasma. 
So heavy was the day of which I speak; overhead, from zenith to the 
sky-line, hung dun and woolly clouds; the dull air quivered with heat ; 
mountain and volcano and savannah lay still and grey as a landscape 
of the dead. All through the land fevers were rife in man, and morifia 
in cattle. At the little hacienda I had that morning left, almost every 
soul had his or her head tied up, according to the national prescription, 
in a handkerchief. True is that Italian proverb which says, ‘ Dove 
non va il sole, va il medico.’ 

“T proposed to rest at the foot of a tiny volcano, round and smooth 
as a hemisphere. ‘There is water on the other side,’ suggested my 
Indian mozo, and we went thither. Not only was water found in the 
dell, but also trees, of dimensions rare throughout that district. My 
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guide looked round with the air of a man who has memories! stirring 
in his brain, and observed, ‘It was here we fought the filibusters, 
sefior. ‘How was that?’ I asked, knowing littie better than other 
Europeans the details of Walker’s war. Then he told me, in ihe epic 
manner, how one Turley organised a band of rowdies in California for 
wholesale robbery in this land under cover of the war, and how he 
passed them off on Walker’s agents as experienced soldiers, which 
perhaps they were ; how they refused to separate, and were enrolled as 
an entire company in the ‘ Rangers ;’ how they deserted in a body at 
the first opportunity, and marched through the ‘ Oriental,’ murdering 
and plundering the scanty population; and how the French diggers of 
Libertad gathered a force of natives, and murdered the rowdies to a 
man on this very spot. But he omitted to tell me another detail— 
how the false filibusters had been tricked of their arms under a promise 
of amnesty. Nevertheless, this story was interesting to me, as a 
curious suggestion of the possibilities still extant in our nineteenth 
century—not yet twelve years ago!—and it passed the time agreeably. 

“But on setting out again I perceived a change in the atmosphere 
at our first step from the shadow of the dell. ‘What is this? I 
asked the Indian, shivering with cold and a general depression. ‘An 
ouragan, I fear, seiior !’ he answered, in manifest uneasiness. I paused, 
knowing well enough by hearsay the terror of these storms to be 
aware our further journey was impossible. ‘ What is to be done? 
IT asked. ‘ How long have we still before it breaks? ‘Half an hour 
at the outside, he answered, looking up at the darkening sky. ‘I 
feared it this morning, but the Indians laughed at me.’ 

“By the way,” the Caballero interrupted himself, “it is curious 
that the aborigines of Central America always speak of one another as 
Indians, using the word, apparently, almost as a title to be proud of. 

“ After a hurried consultation it was decided to stay in our present 
position until the storm should pass, seeing we were safe from the 
wind under our little volcano, and that we could not possibly cross 
the Lagarto stream before it broke. And so we sat down, tied the 
mules with double ropes, and waited the event, wrapped in our thick 
horse-rugs. And all their warmth was needed. More and more 
piercing the cold became, more and more dark the sky. Birds, whose 
presence we had not suspected, began to twitter nervously in the trees 
below ; but the stillness of the heavens was terrible. The frozen air 
seemed to pour down on us in waves, but no vibration could be noted 
in the atmosphere. Darker it grew and darker, till all the land was 
swiftly shrouded over. An indescribable terror possessed us both; 
the mules cowered closely down upon the ground, with their legs 
gathered under them, like rabbits squatting, and their noses pressed 
to earth. The Indian’s face was pinched with cold and anxiety; he 
shivered under his chamarra. 
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“Suddenly a frozen gust came shrieking over the mountains, then 
another, and the ouragan burst forth. Following the example of 
mules and man, I threw myself flat on the slope of the volcano, and 
clung tightly. The roar of the tempest as it passed was as the voice 
of a nation shouting ; not with gradual violence it broke out, as in 
our calm lands, but all in a moment, resistless, merciless. Clods of 
earth, branches, even small stones, as the Indian declared, whizzed in 
mid-air above our heads, the hurtle of their furious flight riding shrilly 
on the thunderous music of the wind. Every leaf and every smaller 
bough was stripped from the cotton trees beneath us, and whirled 
over hill and valley to the far Atlantic. Our prostrate bodies were 
plucked and struck as with giant hands. And then, in the very 
thickest of the storm, as if the horror of it were not yet sufficient, as 
if Nature desired to show us all her dread power in these lands, in the 
very thickest of the storm, while we lay pressed close to earth, stifling, 
breathless, deafened with its din and violence, I felt the sharp sick 
shudder of an earthquake. The big trunks in the dell, protected 
hitherto by cover of the land, then crashed swiftly down; when the 
first gave way, they fell, as we could note afterwards, like ninepins in 
a row, each overthrowing its neighbour. Not astem survived ; but 
so horrid was the roaring that scarce a sound of their downfall reached 
our ears. 

“How long that scene lasted, I cannot tell; perhaps not more than 
fifteen minutes, perhaps half an hour. Compared with Eastern 
typhoons, or even with the hurricanes of the Atlantic coast, it was 
but a little storm maybe, yet I will admit I was nearly frightened 
from my wits. The rugs were torn to tatters on our backs; we could 
not breathe except with mouths resting on the turf. I would not dis- 
parage the grander storms of other lands, but that little ouragan on 
the Gold Mountains was quite startling enough for my ambition. 
And when the wind had passed by in its mad career towards Blew- 
fields, the rain began. It poured on us in a cataract that threatened 
to wash the hills bodily away. But we could get no shelter, of course ; 
there was no resource but patience. Miserably we sat under the 
volcano’s lee, and let the torrent fall upon our heads. About a 
quarter of an hour we had rested there, and already each dell and 
burn was a raging cataract. For you I need not plunge into poetical 
extravagance to describe the violence of that rain; in either tropic 
it comes down with equal force when the flood-gates of heaven are 
thus opened. Suddenly we heard a sound of shouting, which rose 
above the swish and thudding of the water. ‘There’s a man in the 
dell below!’ shouted the Indian in my ear, but with no sign of in- 
terest in his stolid face. ‘That man will be drowned?’ he argued, 
calmly. 


“ Alone, I dashed down the sodden slope, and ‘stood upon its crum- 
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bling edge, looking eagerly into the hollow. Not an hour since we 
had admired the verdure of its foliage, and gazed with delight upon 
the stately trunks that sprang along its peaceful brook; now, the dell 
was filled full with a tumult of muddy waves, tugging this way and 
that, struggling, foaming, roaring. The trees were all uprooted and 
broken, the little brook was a furious river. And right beneath me, 
among the tangle of boughs, a man struggled madly against the 
gathering waters. It was not in my power to render him aid; I 
could but shout encouragement, and watch his efforts with sickening 
sympathy. Again and again he fell, and with each instant the torrent 
swelled. The boughs were twisted round his feet, but he clung to 
them desperately. And all the while he shouted hoarsely, and 
struggled on. Iran to the cowering mules, and, hastily tying their 
halters together, threw the rope towards the drowning man. Not 
till the fourth or fifth cast did he seem to see the means of safety, or 
to understand my intention, though I called my loudest, and the rope 
fell close beside him. But at length he grasped it, and we dragged 
him out. Again and again the undermined bank gave way, and once 
he lost his hold; but we threw the noose again, just as the water 
swept him off, and dragged him safe to land. 

“ But his behaviour, when thus extricated from deadly peril, was 
not encouraging to the philanthropic spirit. With a wild oath he 
dashed off our hands, and tore away over the hill-side, heedless of our 
calls. Recovering his feet, the Indian gave vent to an angry ‘carajo !’ 
and sullenly retired. Alone I pursued the madman, chasing him 
with many a slide and fall over the slippery turf, until at length he 
came down headlong and lay still. It has often struck me since how 
very comic our race must have seemed to a bystander able to appre- 
ciate the humorous; but that Divine gift an all-wise Providence has 
denied the Indian character. He fell, as I have said, and I approached 
him cautiously, remembering the tale just told, and the dangerous 
fury of my filibuster friend in a case somewhat similar. He did not 
move, but lay helpless on the ground, glaring at me with the wild 
eyes of a maniac. I called the Indian, and, most unwillingly, he 
aided me to carry the rescued man towards our mules. 

“Tt was not for some hours after that he recovered strength and 
sense to tell his story. We got him to Juigalpa, and, in a horrid 
little inn there, the best house that town (!) can boast, he narrated to 
me the concatenation of circumstances which had thus turned his 
brain. It would appear that, knowing the country well, it was the 
habit of this man to break his journey in the dell of which I have told 
you, and to sleep away the hottest hours of the day in a certain grotto 
which existed there. In that cavern he was, no doubt, when we de- 
scended to lunch, and there remained, having partaken freely of aguar- 
diente, or schnaps, or some such pleasant liquor, until the ouragan 
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broke out. That roused;him, as indeed its fury might almost have 
roused those dead chieftains in the cairns around. He fought his way 
to the entrance—to be dashed back instantly, bruised and terror- 
stricken, by the unchained winds. Bewildered by the fall, deafened 
with that unearthly shrieking and thunder, he lay awhile upon the 
cavern floor, until the heaving of the ‘trembler, the crash of falling 
stones and tossing of the earth, recalled hjs consciousness. Instinct 
caused him once again to dash at the cavern’s mouth; but again he 
was driven.back. The situation indeed was horrible: exposed to a 
fearful death inside, to be buried alive under the heaving roof, but 
unable to escape. After the second effort, he lay still awhile, helpless 
and half-unconscious with fear. But a dreadful sound roused the 
hunted man to life again. Louder than the roar without, more 
horrible, more full of deadly terror than any sound of an inanimate 
world, the voice of the jaguar stunned his ears, Close beside him it 
burst out, echoing from rock to rock, from floor to roof, from every 
quarter of the vault at once. Peal after peal, beaten back and re- 
bounding, that awful threat thundered round. For a moment he 
strove to trace the sound, to spy two flaming eyes in the darkness ; 
but no sign was to be noted, no clue discovered. Again and again 
that roar broke forth, above, below, and on every side. Then he went 
mad: and I, for one, say, No shame to him! A ‘tiger’s’ voice is 
fearful to hear, you men, whether in the Eastern jungle or on a lonely 
mountain of America; but in a black cavern, where no man can tell 
whence it comes nor where the beast may be, that menace is a trial 
few nerves could bear. ‘Try for yourselves! Only go with a savage 
dog into a vaulted cellar, and hear the bewildering echo of his bark! 
The whole space will ring, and no man, however experienced, could 
guess whence danger is to be expected. That mystery made the 
horror of the scene. My friend—I call him friend, for he wandered 
many a day with me—was very brave; but his nerves, already 
greatly tried, could not bear that strain. He dashed headlong from 
the cavern, where death in three dreadful shapes was threatening, 
wind and earthquake and the tiger’s claws. And on the threshold, as 
though fate had leagued all elements against his life, he fell into the 
raging cataract from which I had rescued him. ‘The Lord made a 
dead set at me that time, James used to say, in quaint yet not con- 
sciously irreverent phrase ; ‘but there was work found for me some- 
where on a sudden, an’ you was appinted for to lug me out of that 
there circumstance where the Lord had fixed me. Bound to be work 
somewhere for me, for He don’t make no sport of man, nor yet He 
han’t such an idle time as He should do miracles in fun. An’ I'm 
ready for that work, sir, ready an’ gay, when the name an’ natur’ of 
it is revealed to me. Once, after this usual declaration, he added 
with dry humour, ‘There’s a many as shows kindness to me in 
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giving their notion of the work, what it may be. Some thinks it 
would lie in just loafing round with a revolver; others reckon it up as 
a matter of strolling on the Camino Reale every dark night, with an 
empty belt, a sharp machete, an’ a chance of diggers from Libertad. 
Then there was one fat man, down to Leon, t’other day, as seemed to 
notion I’d kinder do Lord’s work in the Chicago pig-trade; and at 
Matagalpa there was a good man as hinted strong that the hand of 
Providence, in his opinion, had marked me for horse-lifting as plain as 
earthquakes. I don’t see as it’s any of them things. But there’s 
some work, sir, some big work, as I were saved for, an’, please God, 
that work Tl do!” 

“ Bravo, Caballero!” cried the sailor. “ Your last story reminds me 
of something But it’s nearly two o'clock, gentlemen, and I try 
to be virtuous! Do any of our roads lie together? Good-night !” 

And we go homewards, with a consciousness of having spent the 
evening more profitably and more pleasantly than nine hundred and 
ninety-nine men of every thousand in this dreary London. 
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Vera. 


Cuapter I. 


Ir was a very feminine and helpless caravan that was left in my 
charge at the Hotel * * *, in Berlin, on one cold evening of last 
January. 

Two mistresses, two maids, and a man. And the man, being of 
these who are apt to come under the denomination of old women, did 
not much deduct from the feminine, and still less from the helpless 
character aforesaid. 

The maids were essentially of their class and of their country. 
They consequently never failed to exhibit every one of the helpless 
and hysterical, coquettish and provocatory devices which an old and a 
young German waiting-woman can contrive to present to the public— 
when they are so fortunate as to meet with a public. 

Their mistresses——but what man could expect or wish anything so 
charming, as that mother and daughter to be otherwise than utterly 
helpless and dependent ? 

And the natural pastor and master of this little flock had delegated 
his crook to me, and intended returning by the night train to the 
cares and duties of his vast possessions on the Polish frontier. 

He had taken from me my rightful charge, his two little boys, 
committing them for the nonce to the dreamy vigilance of a lean, 
hungry, knife-swallowing, spectacled candidate of theology ; promoting 
me to the far more delicate and responsible task of escorting his wife 
and his ailing daughter on their journey south. 

Two days had been devoted to doctors and consultations. Grey 
heads and bald had been laid to those fair young shoulders. Tubes 
and ears profane, red and wrinkled, had been listening to the beats of 
that innocent heart. Poor child!: is it with the physical sense alone 
that the secrets of that age are to be surprised ? 

Complete change of air and scene and a southern sun had been 
prescribed ; and, smothered in furs, these fragile goods had to be con- 
veyed across the Alps, even in this icy month of January. 

One day having been passed in ascertaining whether we were to go, 
the next had been given to deciding whither. 

The mother having protested against all the ultramarine, and the 
father against any of the French hothouses—what remain? Mon- 
trena? distant, and not warm for the distance. Pisa? melancholy, 
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depressing to the spirits, and we had none to spare. Venice? damp 
in the canals, and noisy on the piazza. Any other? Meran? Why 
not? There were objections enough. Naturally, much was to be 
said against it, but finally, more for it; and so for Meran we made 
ready to start. 

The count was relieved from his horror of the “ Welsche.”* The 
countess rejoiced in the Austrian territory and ultramontane opinions, 
hoped to meet with some of the friends of her youth. And Vera? 
but what Vera hoped or feared was a mysterious study. A secret 
that all the tubes of all the doctors in Berlin would have failed to 
discover. She had always been an uniathomable ‘child, and never so 
much so as now. 

“When you get to Munich write at once, and let me know what 
Professor B says. Tell him what these gentlemen have said to- 
day; but tell him, too, that there has never been a consumptive 
Ravensburg yet. Let Prince R—— know that you are there. 

“Tf you can’t contrive to keep out of the papers, there is no help for 
it, Héléne; thou wilt have to ask for an audience; it will not make 
much difference. No dress needed at a widow’s court. 

“ As far as Inspruck it is all railway, and the regular routine ; but at 
Kufstein, mind you, Basil, corruption commences. Officials are for 
sale, and therefore expect to be bought. Safer to offend one virtuous 
than to disappoint six venial; back every argument with a note; 
never be shy ; few men too well dressed to take a florin.” 

“ When you get to Meran, drop your heresies, Basil, and mind and 
let the ladies shine forth as true church lights (which they are), and 
you may have a chance of being well-housed, even at this season, 
which, to be sure, is late for the child. Better behind a good stove 
at home, I should say, than .... but women... .” 

The count had been giving his directions in broken snatches when 
his teeth were disengaged from the packthread with which he was 
busy, putting up the toys he was taking to his boys, entrusting to no 
one a care with which no press of business was ever known to inter- 
fere. When he returned from his frequent journeys, whatever else 
was missing, toys never were. 

I listened with dizzy head, standing on very weary fect. I had 
spent that day in getting in and out of droschkes, executing com- 
missions, collecting every possible thing a traveller can take with him, 
and often had far better leave behind him. 

The room had that unmistakable inn-look that tells of going and 
coming, of parting, of aching hearts and way-worn limbs. When we 
think over the scenes of which hotel-rooms may have been the stage, 
we only fancy tragedies, a farce, perchance—an idyll, never. And 
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yet lovers do travel, and these places have been their bowers; these 
and bright-rosed curtains and carpets have been to them as flowers of 
Eden; but they tell ws no such tales. That hard ottoman, for 
instance, can convey no impression of the fragile figure that is now 
reclining on it, nor of the shady eyes that look out of the white face 
which is gleaming in that dingy corner. 

The father is more in the spirit of the place as he sits by the stove 
muffled to the teeth, laying in a stock of caloric for the freezing of his 
journey ; packing his toys, with his watch on the table before him, to 
show him when the hand should reach 8.20. His wife stands by his 
side, her tears falling fast on the toys she is not to see the welcome 
of; her heart torn in two—not that it fails her at the last, or that it 
clings with any inordinate degree of affection to the husband whose 
choice it has been to stay behind ; who, of his own free will, lets her 
go alone in her sorrow. It is a connection courteous, edifying, rather 
than tender. But she feels forlorn, oppressed by her own responsi- 
bility ; depending, as she has done all her life, on his or on her 
mother’s. She will have to walk for once without leading-strings ; 
and then her heart yearns to her boys, and is anxious about her own 
task. When these two meet again, husband and wife, how will they 
find their respective charges ? Who can say? 

The clock struck the half hour. The count started, pocketed his 
watch with a look of reproach, rang the bell, and, kissing the beautiful 
hand that rested on his shoulder, gently delivered himself from its 
detaining influence. Got his heavy figure, with a wrench, out of his 
chair, went up to the sofa where his daughter lay for a last kiss, said 
a few kind words to each; by a singular perversion of epithets calling 
his wife “ Kind,” and his daughter “ Alte,” thus keeping the one in 
subjection and nonage, and effectually scaring sentiment from the 
other. 

“My dear Basil, you will see to them as I would myself” (“ better,” 
I said in my heart); “do all that your admirable judgment may 
prompt. I give you plein pouvoirs in all things where there is no 
time for me to be consulted. God bless you!” 

And, lighting his cigar at the candie, he went slowly down the 
stairs, lined with sickly oleanders and bowing waiters. As we heard 
his droschke rattle through the porte cochere, the small remnant of 
the countess’s philosophy gave way, and, sinking into the vacated 
chair, she wept unrestrainedly. 

Vera rose from among her shawls, glided across the room like a 
young spectre as free from earthly emotion (it was one of the symp- 
toms of this child’s malady to be ever crying for nothing, and never 
when others saw good reason to cry—steeled against foreseen dis- 
asters). She tenderly kissed her mother’s hand and brow, and 
vanished to her room. I held open the door, and quietly went my 
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way to prepare for the morrow, leaving the countess to herself, and 
her rosary clasped between two despondent hands, the soft lids droop- 
ing over tearful eyes, a model for any Mater Dolorosa. 


Cuapter II. 


Nor by courtesy alone was the count styled “ Von” and “Zu” Ravens- 
burg. The man was one with the place—as entirely a part of it as 
any clod of the soil or stone of the walls. Separate him from these, 
and he was another man. There he ruled supreme, a beacon in his 
neighbourhood—as twenty generations had done before him—still 
prominent as they, if not as absolute. 

In face and figure he was the embodied tradition of the German 
baron, besides possessing all those subtler and more hidden essentials 
perceptible only to the initjated. Tall, broad, stately, slow; strong, 
patient, unconsciously majestic from size—an elephant among men. 

Of remarkable Saxon beauty, differing from Anglo-Saxon in the 
ereater liberality of nature and lesser aid of cultivation; perfect 
features, that had become massive now, but not yet coarse; a com- 
plexion that once would have shamed a maiden, rugged and reddened 
by time and weather ; thick curling hair, still to be termed fair ; a long 
coiled moustache of grizzling gold; clear blue eyes, eloquent once, 
that had long forgotten, or rather, more probably, carefully corrected 
their capacities of language, despite ill-dressing and careless habits ; 
unmistakably a gentleman, a man of dreamy principles and antiquated 
politics, passive, indifferent, slightly satirical, a woman-scorner and 
child spoiler—as very a German as ever counted two-and-thirty 
quarterings. 

Count and Countess Ravensburg were distant cousins. She, the 
sole survivor of the Ravensburg Honcks, had been united, or rather 
his estates had been united, to the head of the Ravensburg Gysenheins, 
blending the extinct Catholic with the flourishing Protestant branch. 

Twenty years ago such mixed marriages were made with ease. in 
peace, unattended by the discord and uproar which have since filled 
our daily papers. And even I, as an Englishman, have long for- 
gotten how unpromising to a British ear a marriage made for such 
reasons may sound. 

The chances of doing well in a new position seem so much greater 
when it is one for which we have been born and bred. Community of 
connections and interests cannot fail to anticipate some disagreeable 
surprises—to cover individual deficiencies ; the choice of the eye is but 
fancy, and fancy is a frail staff for so long a journey as life. Not 
even in an intellectual sense can a man live by love alone. 

Not in any sense could Count Ravensburg have lived by love. Had 
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love been appointed to form any very vital part of his existence, he 
probably would have declined to live at all. The gift of a woman 
so lovely and loveable to a woman-scorner was something like 
bequeathing a garden to a man whose idiosyncrasy it is to faint at a 
raspberry, and find the rose nauseous. Yet she had her merits, even 
to him. First of all she was a Ravensburg, with some of the family 
pride, and all of its beauty; then she could be silent. She was 
considerate; sympathetic when she wanted sympathy, and passive 
when she did not. He knew her judgment to be sound, and had 
experienced it to be subservient to his own. Yes, she had her merits, 
although she was a woman. All those charms and graces that 
attended her because she was a woman, were to him as sweetest 
melodies to a stick or a stone. 

Loving each other less, they loved their children more. It is one 
of those things we have thought better of, that saying of children 
cementing love. We love our children for their own sakes or for ours, 
all the more dotingly the less we have doted before. Philemon and 
Baucis are childless. Count Ravensburg was not Philemon, nor ever 
could have been; but under other circumstances his countess might, 
I thought, have become a not unwilling Baucis. 

Still their life was edifying: the separate threads of their daily 
duties mingled without a tangle to a smooth silken woof, and they up- 
held together, with unity of purpose, the family scutcheon unblemished ; 
cordially cherishing and acknowledging all bearers of the same, even 
unto the remotest remove. 

The cousinship was traceable in the features of man and wife. The 
count would talk of the Ravensburg eye, and the ripple in the hair, 
common to both Honcks and Gysenheims. The noses, he would point 
out, were different. He took no pride in the beauty of these signs of 
race ; the pride was for the race alone. Had it pleased Heaven to seal 
it with a plainer stamp—with the red hair, for instance, and the 
obtuse noses of the * * * s, or with a straw thatch to an empty head, 
like the * * * s, he would have chronicled the peculiarity with as 
much complacency ; and with as much censure condemned the caprice 
that could have permitted a * * * to intrude on his family the apostacy 
of black locks or a delicate nostril. He undoubtedly regarded it as a 
deplorable error of taste in his pretty Vera to have preferred the 
darker hair and large brown eyes of the Zittowskas. Not that I saw 
any likeness in her to her mother’s mother—a Zittowska, who, having 
early buried her Ravensburg husband, had married again a country- 
man of her own, Prince Jerome of the Gallician Lissas. He had also 
died, leaving his widow at liberty to tyrannise over such Ravensburgs 
as remained (feminine offshoots) and Lissas without end. 

He had had another daughter besides Hélene—a soft-eyed girl who 
had died young—Heaven knows of what heartache; for she looked 
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too poetical, I thought, to have been carried off by simple scarlatina 
or typhus. 

Princess Lissa was one of those applauded mothers who seek to 
confirm their own cleverness by rearing mere echoes of themselves. 
But the cleverest of us are not infallible; there is such a thing as de- 
stroying by over-mending. In all discipline there is a point where the 
bending twig will break. We may appear successful in forcing our 
special sort of happiness on a child, until one day we see it die of its 
own misery. 

This Gisela Zittowska our Vera was said to resemble. Heaven 
grant her a better fate! Heaven also grant that Princess Lissa may 
be induced to wash her small meddling hands of it! But to believe 
this would require a degree of faith equal to the miracle of St. 
Januarius. 

Vera had been, as I said before, ever an unfathomable child—a dis- 
quieting study—since first I began to watch her long slight fingers 
meandering over the pages of her English exercises, with faint cha- 
racters and dreamy patience. The fingers were at my service, and the 
voice ; she would recite with marvellous memory; but the thoughts! 
where were they ? 

One aphorism that we have not yet learned to reverse is, that a 
child entirely different from other children is sure to come to grief. 
All parents admit the rule, and apply the exception to their own. 
Ah! call them back from too precocious flights! clip their wings— 
turn their eyes from the sun ; better a thriving gosling than a pining 
eaglet. 

Had Vera only been made a gosling of, and sent to play with other 
goslings, they could not have infected her with any vulgar cackle. Such 
a child as that should have been sent to a school or a convent ; what is 
an injury to many, is the remedy for a few. She would have lived 
with her age, and had such common duties doled out to her day by 
day as would have pegged her down to earth. The countess saw the 
necessity, but failed to convince the count of it. He could not prevent 
the child ceasing to be the infant he doted on—he could not help her 
growing up to be a girl; but he declined to have her steeped in any 
such concentration of womanhood and folly as a school or a convent. 

As it was she had no companions, nor desired any. There was the 
mischief; she had never cared to play and run about. She had always 
lived in the coming phase of life, stepping over the present. 

At once passive and passionate, she was doomed to suffer sharply 
from what she could not learn to avoid. She was patient of rebuke ; 
yet a question, a supposition, a discovery of her own foolishness, of a 
glaring fault, would rouse her to an agony which we could neither 
soothe nor explain. 

And there was a want of root about her—of the material root of 
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habits and tastes. She had not, for instance, that deep love of home 
which is with many children a surrogate for happiness. 

Ravensburg was not a loveable place. It was grand and well- 
furnished and surrounded by model farms ; but what are furniture and 
agriculture toa maiden? ‘There were none of those blue mountains, 
far or near, which appear to have the property of infusing so much 
passion into the love of home, even when to the eye they are no more 
than a fata morgana of clouds; there was not a spot by which to hang 
a web of fancy or a line of poetry: so that, from sheer starvation, 
Vera came to address her childish rhapsodies to the moon or the stars 
—to memory or “ Sehnsuchi,’—to things vague and distant, with 
more sound than sense. 

Thus I watched her grow from the slight fairy I first knew 
to the young beauty of seventeen, with youth’s mysteries in her 
shady eyes, with its tremors on her lip, and its doubts on her 
varying cheek; and all the time my heart misgave me, and I kept 
looking for the clouds that were to come—and they had come, and 
our Ravensburg horizon was visibly darkened by them—whence, 
opinions differed. 

Differed! wheneg? Is Ravensburg, then, so blind? Do not all 
clouds in all girls’ horizons come from the same quarter? It is the old 
story, which however is always new, especially to parents and tutors. 
One can only ask “who is he?” Ah! there is the question! There 
is no possible “he” in this case but one, and him she may have when 
she pleases; but she does not please, nor, on the other hand, is she 
forced to please. The most wilful young woman in the world is not so 
likely to have her way as this bending reed of a child. Her mother 
looks into her eyes to interpret them as an astrologer his planets ; 
her father is as fond of her as he can be of any modern young woman 
who takes thirty yards to make herself a dress, and has a train to be 
trodden on; the grandmother—well, perhaps she might have been 
induced to try the pressure of a more than “ douce violence ” had the 
power of such pressure been left in her hands. But even the most 
docile of daughters asserted her rights as a mother ; she herself might 
be vexed, but no one should vex her child. 

Princess Lissa had devoted to this one granddaughter a large 
portion of her much occupied attention, and had long destined her 
for a distant Lissa—head of the branch that had the largest majorat— 
some incalculable connection, nearer to Vera on the other side, for his 
mother had been a Ravensburg. 

The child had been promised in the bud, and carefully kept for him 
in the shade. Ravensburg was as safe a place for keeping a girl 
heart-whole as any tower in a fairy tale—far safer, for there were no 
fairies, nor an epaulette for miles, nor a pale kid glove of any size 
above her own. A few weather-worn, hard-eating sportsmen in the 
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shooting season, an annual uncle or so, were the only bearded speci- 
mers submitted to her observation. 

Therefore, when she was taken to spend her seventeenth birthday 
with a married sister of Count Ravensburg’s, who lived three railway 
stations off, the visit was attended with a degree of millinery prepara- 
tion and preliminary correspondence quite unjustified by the simple 
habits of that quiet woman, or by the exigencies of her children- 
damaged wardrobe ; and Vera came blushing in on one bright June 
morning to hug her little brothers, and shake hands with her old 
tutor, with something of the tremor of a little bird about to leave the 
parent nest. 

I do not think I wronged Mademoiselle Simon, in suspecting her of 
having avenged herself for the somewhat sudden emancipation of her 
pupil, and her own dismissal by betraying what she herself had no 
right to know; dismissal, it is true, attended by every consideration of 
pension and journey-money that governess heart can devise or desire ; 
but still she was discharged, and not kept on to have her share in the 
legitimate romances that are the perquisites of the post with a pretty 
pupil of seventeen. She may have avenged herself, I say, and denounced 
the particular romance that was lurking in that birthday visit. 

I doubt whether the countess, indulgent as she was, would so strongly 
have commended Modensiette Simon’s discretion in her certificates, 
had she been a listener during the walks that preceded the governess’s 
departure. 

Not that she had any positive knowledge to impart, beyond what 
oozes out in great houses, through walls and portiéres and closed 


doors, and that is generally about all that is to be known, or rather 
all that was to be concealed. 


Cuapten III. 


Att that summer there was a foreboding—a nameless agitation—a 
fitful gaiety. As the sounds of spring rustle through the woods, and the 
air is full of wordless song, so the springtide of life had come for Vera, 
and flooded her young heart with a restless aching happiness. She 
would begin and break off a snatch of tune; would rise and run away 
with averted face as if to save a secret ; would kiss her mother’s hand 
with sudden rapture unexplained ; would hug little Cola close, when 
he came coaxing for a fairy tale, and whisper astonishing things, 
judging by his round opened eyes, eager for the thread he could not 
catch ; things not fitted for a more critical public, judging by the hasty 
hand she would hold to his little tell-tale mouth, when he would have 
turned on her with a question. 

So passed the summer months; and in September, when the countess 
and Vera left home to spend a month at Princess Lissa’s, it was almost 
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with the consciousness of an impending fate that the child was 
brought before her scrutinizing grandmother. 

“She changes colour every moment,” said the old princess, holding 
her glasses to her hooked nose, with that little white claw of hers which 
always reminded me of the ivory fist of an umbrella handle. “She 
has no kind of aplomb ; she will flutter like a little fool, and lose her 
position with Hugo from the first. You can’t keep a secret from her, 
Héléene ; I knew you couldn’t. Mothers have not an idea of discipline 
now-a-days; the secrets are all on the children’s side.” 

“Now you know, Mr. Basil,” complained the countess to me after- 
wards, “Vera really could have no suspicion of a purpose in our 
journey (this, you know, was fortunately a simple assertion, and not 
an appeal). We go every year, at this season, to Reszovar; yet I 
own that Vera was not natural; she cried over her dressing the first 
day when they came, because Kiithchen had burned her hand, and m 
Julie could not do her hair so well. And you know, Basil, if that be 
like the child.” 

How unlike I knew. Mademoiselle Simon would say, “Le bon 
Dieu made all things straight in this world; compensation everywhere : 
beauty to one, wit to another, care and taste to a third, and so on.” 
So far, I needed not Mademoiselle Simon’s information, only she would 
go on to deduct: 

“Si ce n’était pas la plus jolie créature que le bon Dieu ait jamais 
faite.” What a fright she would be! She can make nothing of 
herself. 

Yet even as I looped on the straight collar, skilful tie, and shining 
hair that Mademoiselle Simon made for herself, I could not but admire 
le bon Dieu’s work more. The waves of thick brown hair grew so 
well on Vera’s straight white brow, that no disorder could make them 
otherwise than becoming ; the careless grace of every attitude no fault 
of dress could conceal; her skin was of that clear pallor no clash of 
colour could impair; and then her young face was, as it were, all 
eyes, and such faces are most independent of dress. Not that her eyes 
were too large either; but long, liquid, deep-lidded, fringed; her 
lashes quivered on her slender cheek like dark butterflies on a flower ; 
they commanded the face ; these alone would have cast her inheritance 
among the born rulers of men. Nose, mouth, and chin were soft and 
childish yet, and left those wonderful eyes fair play. 

And poor Vera returned from Reszovar more all eyes than ever: 
for the eyes had rims to them; her cheek had the deadness of wax ; 
and her lip quivered when she would have smiled. She grew thin and 
thinner as the cold fogs set in, and shivered in the warmest dress. 
She refused to eat, and Kithchen averred she had ceased to sleep. 
Reproaching her ended in tears, and letting her alone must evidently 
end in starvation. She would be chased home from the damp fir woods 
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to the fireside that neither cheered nor warmed her. In her pocket 
she carried about an epitome of the lives of fearfully tortured saints 
and martyrs, steadily rejecting the crisp buff Tauchnitz volumes with 
which it had been my delight to surprise her. “ Mort and martyre” 
was her “devise,” involving her perplexed elders in her torture, with 
all the unconscious egotism of her age. 

Pater Ignaz, spiritual guide to the countess ever since she had been 
ten years old, and now her safeguard among heretics, was fairly at the 
end of bis Latin. He loved the child, and, without venturing to 
deteriorate from the merits of her saints, he was well aware that she 
was no fit subject for asceticism. 

“Tt is her mind,” he said; “she would make the flesh suffer on 
the principle that we would put a blister on to draw off the irritation 
within.” 

He might have told us more of this irritation; but the heavens 
might melt, and the universe crumble, before a confessor would tell. 

Alarmed as was her mother, whom no outward alteration could 
escape, she seemed blind to the root of the disorder. The calmness of 
her nature, her womanly pride, may. have prevented her being a very 
experienced pilot among the shoals and quicksands of spring-tide. 

Vera’s first cough sounded in my heart like a knell; her childhood 
had been healthy, yet the rapidity of her growth, the lustre of her 
eye, the network of blue veins at her temples, were all so many 
warnings that her vitality would not stand being trifled with. I 
attempted to throw in more fuel. 

“Do you believe, Comtesse Vera, that sitting at dinner to make 
hens’ food of your bread will answer the purpose of eating it ?” 

She blushed, and maintained that she did eat “a little.” 

“A little, but not enough; not so much as you require; and, 
whether in three days or three years, you will die of starvation, and 
will have committed suicide.” 

Then she would try to eat, but she had lost the habit of it. Then 
a doctor must be called in. ‘‘ Why the doctor?” nothing ailed her, 
she said; and so he said, the ass !—recommended marsh-mallow for 
a cold, and bark for an appetite; or, if she preferred it, nothing at all. 

It is beginning to be the fashion with physicians to prescribe as 
the infidel priest says mass—without faith; they will let Nature 
alone, they say; but if we are to have no physic, I do not see what 
we are to do with physicians. : 

Octogenarians are said to die of age alone. I believe that maidens 
in their teens sometimes die of youth—of youth’s fancies, that is, and 
its yearnings; they die, and we see no cause—but what of that? 
malaria is mortal, and its action invisible. A broken heart is a dif- 
ferent thing ; that has its place among the known diseases—incurable. 
The amount of passion it takes to kill, only comes to men and women 
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in their prime. The fancies of early youth would not necessarily 

kill, if they were understood. The oak will fall with a crash, while 

the fading flower might revive, if we could find the exact soil it re- 
uires. 

a Where’s the Hugo you told me of, Vera?” would Cola ask 

between two bites of an apple; “I wanted to see him, so beautiful, all 

blue and gold ; or is he only a story, like Puss in Boots ?” 

“ Hugo is not a story ; I know Hugo Lissa,” said pompous Harry, 
proceeding to caparison the helpless Cola with cruel cords, cutting 
into that dear little neck in a way that only a schoolboy could look 
upon unmoved ; “he was here once, when I was quite a small fellow 
—so small that I could not reach a stirrup—but he had no uniform 
then; he had a tutor—not one like our Basere, but one with a long 
coat like Pater Ignaz—and he leapt the gate by the miller’s field— 
that great high gate—on Rustan, and Vera screamed like six pea- 
cocks; dost thou mind, Vera ?” 

But Vera had vanished, melting ; and yet we were told it was this 
very Hugo she had refused—had declared that nothing on earth 
should induce her to marry. But there was no talk of marrying now. 
Our epithalamium was changed to a dirge. 

The countess recounted the events of the Reszovar visit: a ball 
and a picnic, with a violent storm, divided the damages. 

“She must have caught cold,” insisted the mother, and muffled her 
to the teeth. 

I ventured to suggest that all the lambswool in Silesia might 
possibly prove wasted on a heartache. 

“ Heartache!” echoed the countess, flushing up; “that is such an 
English notion, my dear Basil. I hope you are wrong, and I think 
so. She refused Hugo Lissa, and there was no one else; and I do 
not wonder at her refusal,” she added peremptorily, in a tone very 
unusual with her. 

“‘ Not wonder !” echoed her husband, ignoring its peremptoriness, 
throwing down his paper, and rising to walk off his uneasiness. “ I 
wonder exceedingly! Of all the wonderful things I have known a 
girl to do, refusing a man like Hugo Lissa is the most wonderful, and, 
though so wonderful, I am afraid I cannot call it wise. However, it 
is your affair, Héléne, and you should best know what mischief she 
has been after.” 

To the man of marsh-mallow, who saw nothing amiss, succeeded a 
man of globules, who saw everything he found in his book—depression, 
humility—no “sardonic laughter,’ nor “envy,” nor overweening 
pride (these only to be treated with lachesis or euphorbium),—“ tender- 
ness” rather, and tears, indicative of pulsatilla and ignatia. Weeks 
and months passed, and Vera faded with the frozen roses; she became 
too weak to walk up-stairs. I found her once sitting on the mat, 
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with her fainting head against the banisters, and quietly calling 
Kithi, we carried her between us to the little sofa in her morning 
room, which she henceforth refused to leave. She would not be taken 
to Berlin ; she needed no advice; she only begged to be left in peace. 
Would they only leave her there to herself, and keep out the world, 
that was all? She was not fit for much, she feared; would she then 
be such a burthen to her dear mother, if she never left her home ? 

But the maternal agony prevailed, and for Berlin they started on 
one of the mildest days for which we could afford to wait. I stood 
with a little boy in each hand, watching the four great bony bays 
being harnessed, the carriage hung about with boxes and ladies-maids, 
hoping in my heart that all this might not prove too late. A day or 
two afterwards I was summoned to follow them, and to enter on my 
new duties. 

It seems but fair to explain the parasite position that may be made 
a reproach to me—a man in working years of so evident a domestic 
turn, with so decided a weakness for woman’s grace and childhood’s 
caresses, thus identifying myself with joys and sorrows that do not 
concern me, instead of establishing a right to such sentiments of my 
own ; living as an excrescence on a stranger family, instead of labour- 
ing with head or hands to maintain one of my own; but I have a 
good many reasons to allege in excuse. First of all, it never was 
sung at my cradle that I should have to work for bread. I was born 
to health and wealth, and sent to Eton for wisdom, where, at eighteen, 
a thorough wetting, following on unusual exertions, brought on a 
disease of the nerves and muscles that left me a cripple for years; by 
the time I recovered my parents were dead, and their fortune gone. 
With the habits of the rich, and the forced idleness of the sick, what 
was I todo? ‘The father of a very dear school friend of mine, our 
minister at Vienna, offered me the situation of tutor in a German 
family of rank. I felt the vocation, and gladly entered on it, and 
during twenty years have never yet found occasion to repent. I have 
been singularly fortunate. I have had pupils I could love, and 
employers I could esteem. 

Neglected by Nature, in so much that she made me weak, plain, 
poor, and slow of speech (she did even bid me “Chante, chante, 
pauvre petit”), one good gift she did bestow; that is, a facility of 
attaching myself; I can love those with whom I live as warmly and 
truly as if they were my own; and they have always treated me 
accordingly. This explanation of my uselessness in some ways may 
also explain my eagerness to be useful in any way I could, changing 
from tutor to courier without ever reflecting that it was none of my 
business. 

I had been passed from one branch to another of the same family ; 
and as soon as the last of the Forgaz, Prince Alexis, had been 
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introduced to the ecstacy of his first Ulanka, I came to the Ravens- 
burgs, long bespoke, even before I had anything to do for them. 

Harry and Cola were but young patients four years ago; but the 
softness of the wax is to the profit of the moulder; and then Vera was 
my pupil for all things in which Mademoiselle Simon was deficient ; 
and these things, I own, were many. 


Cuaprer IY. 


Municu we saw by the light of the bluest sky and the brightest sun 
that ever shone this side the Alps. The dazzled eye, looking only 
upwards, might have imagined such heavens to stretch over the 
Mediterranean rather than the Isar; but the frozen heaps of swept 
snow in the streets, the rush of sledges, and the fur coats of the 
drivers, brought our visual impressions somewhat more in harmony 
with our feelings. 

It was bitter cold—so cold that I gladly gave up sight-seeing, and 
found it no privation to sit reading by Vera’s sofa; while her mother, 
well clad in warm silks and velvets, was waiting on her former play- 
fellow, the widowed queen. 

It does seem such a blessed relaxation of court discipline, the 
abolishment of the former penance of full dress on a cold winter 
morning. If princesses care to see old friends, they have a far better 
chance now, when they may come to them, not blue and grey, but 
cheery and ruddy, fit to talk without chattering of teeth, without a 
glance of envy at every passing cook in her warm shawl and 
mittens. 

I say, I read to Vera—read “Constance Sherwood,” or some other 
work of the author dear to foreign ladies; but I might as well have 
read Cola’s alphabet for aught she knew. She would start and redden 
each time I would have seasoned the book with any edifying comment 
of my own, and at last, poor child, I let her alone; if she preferred 
dreaming to the sound of her old tutor’s growl, he was not the man to 
disturb her; so I read on as though the days of my life were to be 
numbered by the pages I turned. 

Professor B——,, the one unerring ear of Germany, had been listening 
to whatever was to be heard in her delicate chest ; and, mildly looking 
into her face with his perspicacious spectacles, standing before her 
with his head on one side, like a benevolent raven, had propounded a 
question or two in a conciliating whisper. 

Turning to the countess, who hung on his lips, with her soul in 
her eyes, he had spoken hopefully and soothingly on the state of the 
patient. “The damage was rather threatened than real; on one side 
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general state of languor and feverishness ;’ which state, to those who 
had witnessed her treatment of God’s good gifts of meat and drink 
during the last three months, needed, I thought, no explanation 
at all. 

Care, cod-liver oil, cheerfulness, and sunshine—outward and inward 
sunshine—he recommended. 

Ay, inward—there’s the rub! How is the sunshine of Meran or 
of any other place to reach her heart past this shadow? The shadow 
we saw—plain enough it was—the only question was, whose ? 

I, for one, resolved to study Machiavel with a view to find out. 
The countess was “toute comme de fil blanc;” she would beg for 
confidence in the easiest of all ways to be denied. I hear her now as 
she says, with her soft hand on her daughter’s throbbing brow: 

“He thinks thy chest is not so ailing, darling—rather thy mind ; 
but what can ail that? What is there in thy poor little heart that I 
am not to know? Hugo did not please thee, nor would IJ, in thy 
place, have been pleased,” rather sternly ; then relapsing into coaxing : 
“Only get well, dear, and we shall find thee some one who will make 
thee happier than he could.” — 

“Never!” would Vera cry, with suspicious haste. 

“Never? Nay, then, thou shalt remain with me. I am very 
willing to keep my little maiden to myself, and certainly no husband 
would be so completely under thy slipper (Unter dem Pantoffel— 
Anglice, henpecked) as thy mother is.” 

And Vera would kiss her mother’s hand and lay her head on the 
haven for all sorrows—a mother’s bosom; but her tears would fall 
faster than ever; never so fast, I invariably observed, as when her 
mother so vividly depicted their pleasant prospects together without 
any one to part them. I hoped for more success to my treachery in 
time, when I should have stolen into her confidence. 

The railway carried us into the very centre of the great mountains, 
that rise like walls of ice straight up from the streets of Inspruck, 
shutting in the visual horizon more closely (only far more surmount- 
ably) than the stagnant prejudices and narrow interests of Tyrol 
confine its mental action. It sleeps: “Deh! non destar.” 

I went to the post-office with Werner. I had as yet found remark- 
ably little profit to my legs by sending him anywhere alone. I 
climbed into each of the yellow boxes that fill the courtyard, ready to 
do duty as “Separat-Eilwagen ;” found them, on the whole, better 
than their appearance; selected the best; had it packed over-night 
and ready in the hotel-yard; and finally dispatched Werner and Kath- 
chen at once by the common diligence to make ready for us in Bozen. 
Poor Kiithchen’s opportunities for a flirtation of eighteen hours were 
sadly disturbed by the chaperonage of Werner and his too great 
knowledge of her weak points; but then the chances of her ladies for 
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finding comfortable rooms and proper night-caps were, on the other 
hand, so much the greater. 

Starting at eight in the morning, we were to reach Bozen by 
midnight. I have always believed that those short journeys with 
invalids are a mistake. To a sick person the chief misery of tra- 
velling is the getting in and out of carriages, inns, and strange 
beds. Well-packed, they will bear long transport far better than 
frequent disturbance. 

Very few routes remain in Europe where there is occasion for 
creeping into the dens travellers had to put up with in days gone by. 
I have a very hideous recollection of the route between Geneva and 
Paris when I was a small boy, and things must be bad indeed, when 
the memory of a small boy dwells on the horrors of the nights 
rather than on the pleasures of the days, and on the colours and 
qualities of the five, seven, and nine horses that each post may bring 
forth. 

Here, on the Brenner, we saw thousands of nimble Italian hands 
busily working at the railway, to be the ruin of all those dreary-look- 
ing hostelries, which, with the insolence of isolation, send travellers 
hungry and thirsty away, sated only with disgust. 

After the month of July, 1867, we have the promise of being able 
to stretch from Munich to Venice without a stoppage. 

We sat by the window of the Oesterreichische ready for starting, 
while all the waiters of the house were running about for some of 
those innumerable articles which ladies carry with them to leave on 
inn-tables. I was studying Vera’s eyes, to judge whether the greater 
part of the night had been spent in sleeping or weeping. “Ve 
well, thank you,” had ceased to be an answer at all. I had long 
given up asking anything but her face. 

As she stretched her neck to the window I saw her eye kindle, her 
lips part, and a faint rose deepen on her cheek. 

“She does take notice to-day,” I said to myself, with the satis- 
faction of a mother who watches the progress of a backward baby ; 
“let me see to what we owe that rose.” And as her head drew back 
my eye followed hers. 

“Only soldiers!” I muttered, with something of displeasure. 
“Must all girls be but girls after all? Can such a lily ag this 
expand to the rays of a uniform like any common sunflower ?” 

The countess’s languid eye caught the little group of lancers 
opposite. ‘‘Ha! lancers on the march; dost thou see them, Vera, 
dear? Seeing them brings back my girlish days. Civilart, are they 
not? the uniform looks like the photograph Risi Toll has of her son.” 

“Not civilart, mamma; civilart has the facings red and the klapka 
yellow,” she said, promptly and eagerly ; at which I felt as much sur- 
prise as if one of our porters had spoken up (sauf votre respect), like 
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Balaam’s ass. She stopped suddenly and blushed, leaving me with a 
rushlight in my Diogenes lantern. 

The air was pure, and not unreasonably cold, and the white moun- 
tains glittered through a veil of morning mist, as we prepared to 
climb them, twisting and turning up the ascent like Blondin on his 
ball. 

“T am so happy to be in Austria again, Mr. Basil, are not you? I 
feel as well again; it is my native air. I have not Prussian lungs. 
I could say ‘God bless you!’ to the people in the streets.” 

“That is very nice of thee to love thy mother’s country, darling.” 

Vera coloured, while her conscience spoke: “I am not sure that I 
have so dutiful a reason for loving it, mamma; it is a sympathy. I 
can’t tell why—the people are so good-natured, so natural——” 

“Very natural,” I asserted; “and their natures have it all their 
own way. Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

“ Now, do not preach against them, Mr. Basil—do not. You know 
you like them yourself; do not preach, although you are an English- 
man.” 

Although! Since I have lived abroad any compliment paid to me 
has been marred, as in the game of forfeits, by this appendix, 
“ Though you are an Englishman ;” or, “I never believed I could like 
an Englishman so well ;” “ You are not at all like an Englishman.” 
I have smiled and bowed to these compliments, thinking of Lady Mary 
Montagu, who reproached herself with having obligingly said to a 
sultana that she looked like a Christian. It was like telling a London 
belle that she had the air of a Turk! 


Cuapter V. 


Certain it was that Vera had derived some kind of refreshment to 
her spirits. She looked bright and fair in her fur cap and blue 
jacket ; her eyes caught a ray of the sunshine, and her small teeth bit 
into her biscuit with very unusual vigour. 

The countess looked from her child to me with a smile of content. 
We both knew our patient too well to comment. We studiously 
ignored such little returns to nature, as we would hold our breath to 
watch a robin returning to pick up more crumbs. The day wore on, 
and she seemed to forget what in her worst moods would have been so 
terrible to her—the spending such a succession of hours with two 
pairs of eyes opposite, and an anxious mother by her side, certain that 
every change of countenance was observed and every sigh numbered. 

There is a book that seems wanting to be written yet, for all our “ Do- 
mestic Medicines,” “ Hints on Education,” “ Notes on Nursing,” &c. &e. 
—something between the proper care of the body and the right reading 
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of the mind. A practical doctor, for instance, who was at once a 
psychiologist (German style) and a philologist (for unspoken language), 
a man of the world, a father, and a watchful cultivator of our 
“ gardens of girls,” might surely publish some guide to such of us 
as were born unblessed with natural tact, to assist us in the right 
treatment of ailing teens—something to make us forget Mrs. Chepone, 
and study young girls as they are, and not only as they should be. 

And which of us ca1 presume to say what they should be? There 
are divine thoughts, beautiful instincts, delicate shades of maidenly 
feeling, hidden away beyond our ken, saved from our rough handling, 
in much that we, who have our seedy minds choked up and over- 
grown with worldly wisdom, venture to call foolishness. I would 
have some protection to unstrung hearts—as well from the hard 
disciplinarian who, insensible to varied tones of character, strikes the 
same note with all, heedless of its painful jarring, as from the 
officious bustle of excessive anxiety that cackles over each discovery, 
like an eager hen pursuing its luckless chick into the remotest corners 
of its twilight broodings, dragging it to the glare of day, and the 
vulgar stare calling the attention of the world to all it does or does 
not do. 

“Pity to miss all this lovely scenery,” I said, as we rattled down 
from Mittenwald on the southern side. 

“Do you call seeing by moonlight missing ?” asked Vera. 

“I do; if it be at once the night of day and the night of the 
year—with frozen streams and leafless woods—do not you ?” 

“No; I rather thinkI prefer it to daylight and summer—fancy is 
so much better than reality. I have the sketch, as it were, to fill 
out and colour as I please.” 

“Yes, if you can colour,” said her mother with a shiver. “Grey 
remains grey tome. I shall look out when I come past in’ June.” 
And, leaning back, she closed rather sorrowful eyes to the scene 
present, and mentally returned to the warm oak room at Ravensburg, 
where her boys would be rolling on the rug with the old brown 
pointer, and their father playing zaroc with the master of his forests 
and the minister of the parish. 

“Yes, fancy is better than reality,” repeated Vera, and I saw by 
the shadow that came over her young face that her troubles were 
rising to her lips. 

“Except that reality which we never sufficiently realise—which 
we never feel as we should, only on a starry night like this perhaps— 
when earth is silent and heaven is near. We feel its eternal rest, and 
all that grieved us seems base or trifling, or too evanescent to 
disturb us.” 

“ May I say, as a heretic, that rest to me seems meant for those 
who have laboured? A little patient enduring of earth’s griefs and 
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troubles may be necessary first. We may not step over all that lies 
before us, to stand waiting at the gates of heaven. Suppose I had a 
set of labourers put to work in a field, and, hardly begun, they were 
to come crowding round my door to be let in, because the sun was too 
hot, or the work too hard ?” 

Vera tried an obliging smile. “Ah! these would not be many; the 
majority go on hoping for pleasant pastures in the field, and don’t feel 
so ready to go home. Saints and martyrs sought nothing on earth, 
and did live at the gates of heaven, as you call it. No one reproaches 
them with neglect of their bodies.” 

“That is to say, in some cases the sublimity of their genius, which 
has lighted the world through centuries of darkness, the elevation of 
their souls may have led them to forget the care of their bodies; and 
I am not prepared to say how far the sanctity and purity of their lives 
may have obtained for them a respite from the importune claims of 
the flesh. Only their imitators are apt to begin at the wrong end; 
they mistake cause and effect. If without the sublimity, without the 
inspiration, we attempt these triumphs of asceticism, we find ourselves 
simply with a weak mind in a wretched body, and totally unfit for any 
work God may have appointed for us.” 

“ But we do not always see the work for us to do.” 

“Not always; but we shall, when the time comes.” 

“ Meantime we should mortify our affections, and hold ourselves in 
readiness.” 

“Nay; on that principle we should strip the leaves from our trees 
in spring, because the winter will come to lay them bare.” 

We had often gone over the same ground together. This feeble 
sort of controversy would rouse her more than the most original con- 
versation on subjects foreign to the present state of her mind. 

The night wore on; and, in spite of the strong coffee at Brixen, I 
began to feel nervous at the fatigue of the day. With proper precau- 
tions, the cold was very bearable; and, besides, the closing night 
brought us to warmer regions. It is an even chance what weather 
you find on the Brenner. I have been turning to an icicle in April, 
where, in January, the atmosphere was not obtrusive enough to be 
remembered. Yet the road seemed interminable. It was portioned 
off into hours by the government tariff we carried with us, to be 
witnessed at every station, measured, no doubt, on the computations of 
a snail. And considering the count’s warning with regard to corrup- 
tion, I had reason to marvel at the rigid virtue of the postillions. 
Twice as many of the current rags as would have bought a whole 
Austrian douane moved them no more than the dumb beasts before 
them. 

They jogged on as leisurely, crept from their seats as languidly, 
elattered through the pitch-black premises, where all seemed to have 
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slept since the foundations of the world, as indifferent to our remote 
chance of seeing their successors as though paper fires were sonnets 
or curl-papers, and they had no sweethearts to give them to. 

I counted the half hours on my watch by the moonlight, and studied 
her face by each glimpse it threw as the turns of the road brought it 
into alternate light and shade. She lay back, peaceful and white as 
marble, the long lashes immovable on her cheek, her loosened hair 
escaping from the shaw! that framed her head like the picture of 
“ The Cenci.” 

And her mother, who sought at least the solitude of sleep, if not 
its repose, kept hold of her child’s unconscious hand ; assiduous, with 
still closed eyes, to replace the falling rug or fasten the loosened 
cloak. A repressed sigh of impatience would escape her lips, suffering 
as she did in the fatigue of another: “J'ai mal a la poitrine de ma 
fille,” says Madame de Sévigné. 

Methought, had I been the husband of so sweet a mother and the 
father of so dear a daughter, I never could have left them to other 
care than my own. Neither Hunde-nor Herrnhaus would have over- 
weighed the urgency of going with them to the end of the world, if 
need be, and of removing each pebble from their path. There is a 
proverb about bachelors’ wives, but I am sure of myself here ; any pure, 
upright, soft-hearted woman would have found a slave in me, had I 
been married half a century. 

Only the sort of woman I should care to have for a queen would 
not care to have me asaslave. I am very friand in the delicacies 
and varieties of woman’s character, and have a too sensitive eye for 
beauty and grace ; and what can a poor-looking man of forty-five, 
with a bent back, shuffling gait, Nankin face, and hesitating speech, 
have to do with beauty and grace ? 

It was near one when I took out my hour pass for the last time, and 
found it so nearly to tally as to prohibit a word of abuse to our philo- 
sophic postillion, who slunk off as a man who has nothing to hope for 
and no reason to fear; while the waiter of the “ Kaiserkrone,” who 
evidently did find grounds for hope inZour numbers and importance, 
as declined by Werner, opened his sleepy eyes as wide as he could, and 
received us with ineffable sweetness; while Werner, who, despite his 
age, was still more available for muscle than wisdom, took his young 
mistress like a bundle of furs in his arms, and, preceded by a candle- 
holding, white-sleeved Tyrolese girl, led the way up the great staircase, 
which covered a space allotted with a liberality equally"regardless of 
building ground and human legs. 

We found rooms hot enough to thaw any ‘amount of icicles, feather 
beds to smother a legion of Deslemonas, and the inevitable roast 
chickens. 

I retired to rest—to sleep? No; rather to wake and wonder. I 
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passed the night in a species of delirium—peopled by Quasimodos, and 
little boys whom the bells went to fetch, as in Goethe’s ballad. In 
Bozen each hour strikes eight times! Yes, eight times! for they are 
‘doubled by an echo. There is a wretched being who, for some inscru- 
table public reason or other, is doomed to cry “ present” every fifteen 
minutes of the night, by echoing the ciock with a shrill little bell. 
Fancy what it is to hear the four heavy strokes, and then the heavier 
twelve, and then sixteen by the little bell. Then at the quarters, 
three and twelve bass and fifteen treble. The minute minutes are 


in the minority. It is the fiercest form of the bell plague I ever came 
ACTOSS. 
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About Goody Children. 


A CHAPTER OF INSTANCES. 
By FRANCIS JACOX. 


Dreaprvt is the picture, Mr. de Quincey has forcibly declared, which 
in books we sometimes find of children discussing the doctrines of 
Christianity, and even teaching their seniors the boundaries and 
distinctions between doctrine and doctrine. He confesses that often 
it had struck him with amazement that the two things which God 
made most beautiful among his works, viz., infancy and pure religion, 
should, by the folly of man (in yoking them together on erroneous 
principles), neutralize each other’s beauty, or even form a combination 
positively hateful. “The religion becomes nonsense, and the child 
becomes a hypocrite. ‘The religion is transfigured into cant, and the 
innocent child into a dissembling liar.”* 

Not that the writer just now quoted, nor any other of thought and 
feeling, would be insensible to the charm of such a picture as that, 
for instance, df Richard Hooker in early childhood, for which we have 
Izaak Walton to thank. But people of an observant and thoughtful 
turn will, for the most part, acquiesce in Mr. Henry Taylor’s view, 
that, as continual attention to making a child happy will not produce 
happiness, neither will continual attention to making him good pro- 
duce goodness ; for if the child feels that there is some one incessantly 
occupied with his happiness and goodness, he will come to be in- 
cessantly occupied with himself. Something, Mr. Taylor contends, 
must be left in a spirit of faith and hope to nature and God’s 
Providence. “Parents are to be the instruments, but they are not to 
be all in all.” The conscience of a child, he warns them, may easily 
be worn out, both by too much pressure, and by over-stimulation. 
And he refers to a child he had known to have a conscience of such 
extraordinary and premature sensibility, that at seven years of age 
she would be made ill by remorse for a small fault. She was brought 
up, he says, by persons of excellent understanding, with infinite care 
and affection, and yet, by the time she was twenty years of age, she had 
next to no conscience and a hard heart. ‘A person who had some 
experience of precocious consciences once observed to me, in respect to 
those children who are said to be too good and too clever to live, that 
it was very desirable they should not.”t Wise is the mother, exclaims 


* <Suspiria de Profundis,’ Part I. 
+ ‘Notes from Life,’ pp. 124, et seq. 
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a refined critic of Wordsworth’s poetry, who knows how to aid, 
without superseding natural influences and instinctive tendencies—to 
let the child grow at its natural pace—not to raise it upon stilts, or 
straighten it in stays. How much wiser, he reflects, would the man- 
hood of many of us be if our childhood had been more joyous and less 
trammelled, less made to bend to the whims, systems, or caprices of 
the elderly pedants about us! “ We of course know that children are 
not diminutive angels, and need both instruction and correction; but 
we believe every sensible mother in the three kingdoms will go with 
us in an avowal of a decided preference for troublesome, ill-behaved 
children over the good little boys and girls who know the elements of 
all the ologies, and can define many of the isms—who never dirty 
their pinafores, and decline eating their dinners till grace has been 
said.”* Mr. Thackeray pictured one of his dislikes in little Cecilia 
Lovel, who repeated Watts’s hymns with fervent precocity ; declared 
that she would marry none but a clergyman; preached infantine 
sermons to her brother and maid about worldliness; ‘“ and sometimes 
wearied me, if the truth must be told, by the intense self-respect with 
which she regarded her own virtues.” 

It has been said that if anybody can get a pretty little girl to die 
prattling to her brothers and sisters, and quoting texts of Scripture 
with appropriate gasps, dashes, and broken sentences, he may send 
half the women in London, with tears in their eyes, to Mr. Mudie’s 
or Mr. Booth’s. The accomplished author of “The Children’s 
Bower ”—the lessons of which are mainly drawn from the loss of two 
children, Mr. Kenelm Digby’s—was sincerely praised for his avoidance 
of the morbid sentimentalism popular on such topics. What dismal 
twaddle, one of his reviewers exclaimed, would such a subject become 
in the hands of a Puritan biographer—how little Ebenezer’s coughs 
and colds, his teething and nettle-rash and measles, his devout resig- 
nation to physic, and his sublime superiority to lollipops and marbles, 
would be dwelt upon in a strain “ provoking our disgust against 
canting parents and bookmakers, and almost against their poor little 
victim himself!” It being desirable that the virtues of obedience, 
kindness, and patience should be taught as early as possible, a well- 
meaning lady is cited as conceiving the idea of writing “The Life of 
a Baby,” who, during a lifetime of three years and three months, 
exhibited these qualities in a remarkable degree. A caustic reviewer 
points out how, at the age of one year, the subject of the memoir 
showed her piety by rebuking her father for going to breakfast with- 
out reading family prayers first, and also by the severity of his 
behaviour to a relative who, though a “ grown-up man,” sad to say, 
did wrong now and then—on which occasion “she would not go to 


* «Essays by George Brimley.’ 
+ ‘Lovel the Widower,’ ch. iii. 
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him, and afterwards would tell him earnestly her feelings about what 
he had done.” “Her heart was so full of love and obedience, we are 
told, that she seemed to find out the absence of those virtues directly, 
and persons deficient in them she looked at with a distant, reproving 
look.” As an instance of her kindness is cited her conduct in 
reference to a bunch of grapes which she administered to her father ; 
and the angelic way in which she took her medicine is offered as an 
example of her patience. “At the close of each chapter the biogra- 
phress brings a heavy battery of questions to bear upon the poor little 
reader. “Are you like this baby?’ “ Are you an obedient child?” 
“Do you love to give to others?” And the volume is described as 
concluding with a smart shower of text, the Congreve rockets of 
religious strategy. And then we learn that the wide circulation which 
this baby obtained, as well as the incredulity of certain good men 
“who doubted whether such things could be,” led to the publication 
of the “Life of Another Baby,” which other baby, like “Paradise 
Regained,” Gay’s “Polly,” and sequels generally, is pronounced 
inferior to its precursor, though the resemblance is sufficiently strong 
for the purposes of corroboration. Our reviewer, for his part, does 
not doubt the truth of either narrative, believing indeed that the 
rarity of three-year-old angels in common life is more apparent than 
real, owing to a tendency which they have, if they grow up, to subside 
into mere good children, and become eventually very ordinary men 
and women. His scepticism is confined to a mistrust of the moral in- 
fluences likely to be exercised by such a mode of inspiring the infant 
mind with virtue. “Unfortunately, there is no lesson more readily 
learned by children than hypocrisy; and if a child finds out that 
tendering a grape represents self-denial (we once saw a_ practical 
lady accept an offer of this sort, and a roar was the consequence)— 
that being detected in reading the Bible produces praise or some more 
tangible result—that singing hymns is looked upon with more favour 
than blowing an asthmatically musical pear—the temptation to make 
stock of the discovery will not always be resisted.”* There is a 
suggestive significance in the entreaty of Caroline Perthes to her 
husband, “If you love me, take care that, in the event of my death, 
my children, especially my little children, are entrusted to the care of 
those who will teach them to love God, without knowing that they are 
learning it.”t The country parson, who has made a name by his 
Recreations,} declares that no sadder sight can there be than that of 
a little child prematurely subdued and “quiet,” and threatens the 
pump, or even tarring and feathering, to “ any drab-coated humbug ” 
who should impress sombre notions of life on a child of his. 

* ‘Saturday Review,’ vi. 157; cf. ibid. v. 450, 475. 

+ ‘Life of Frederick Perthes,’ ch. xv. 

} See First Series, p. 141. 
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A Saturday Reviewer, writing in favour of public schools, takes 
occasion to discuss the use of religious language on the part of the 
young. Nothing, he observes, is more alien to the feeling of men 
trained at a public school than that boys should use religious language, 
whereas to weak mammas nothing is more delightful; the weak 
mammas being in ecstasy with the graces and gifts and heavenly- 
mindedness of their sons, while public schoolmen would look on them 
as little horrors. “ There is a phrase current at missionary meetings 
which sums up exactly all that is admired on one side and detested on 
the other. ‘The regulation speakers at these meetings are in the 
habit of saying of those precocious little Christians whose lives and 
deaths they record, that ‘they expressed themselves very nicely about 
Jesus.’ Now a boy who expressed himself very nicely about Jesus 
would be the admiration of many mammas, while the toes of a public 
schoolman would tingle to kick him.” And yet, this writer allows 
that, if the two were to argue the point, the lady might have the best 
of it: for she would urge that it was everything to get her boy to 
think rightly about religious subjects, and to be interested in them, 
and to have courage to speak boldly of them; and supposing he were 
sent to a place where he learnt cricket rather better than he could 
learn it at home, but where he left off religious feelings and religious 
language, the question occurs,— Would the gain equal the loss? 

To which question the writer knows of but one answer—the answer 
of experience. Practically, it is found that boys brought up to use 
religious language very generally turn out badly; that the sons of 
clergymen are, as a rule, the most troublesome, wrong-headed, and 
unprincipled boys at school; and that boys educated at home escape 
few temptations in the long run, and, even if they are well conducted, 
are mostly nerveless, priggish, bigoted creatures. Experience teaches 
men this, and the public schoolman builds on a rock of experience 
from which nothing can shake him.* 

Another essayist on the same theme, after deploring the preposterous 
precociousness of young England’s curled and crinolined darlings, and 
the exceeding rarity of a little girl who is meek and ignorant and full 
of fun, and the encouragement modern parents give their small people 
to discuss their family affairs and the affairs of all their neighbours, 
pronounces the secular to be eclipsed, after all, by the religious 
children ; there being hundreds of unfortunates under twelve in 
England who are equal to writing tracts—real live published tracts— 
with pink covers, all out of their own memory of other tracts, and 
who have had startling experiences and consolations, and can criticise 


* “But the lady, not having the experience, cannot be argued into 
reasoning from it; and it must be owned that, if it were not known that 
public schools did good, many theoretical reasons might be found to show 
they would do harm.”—‘ Saturday Review,’ xvi. 326. 
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sermons, and even detect heresy. “A philosopher may endure one of 
the misses in crinoline, and even attain an intimacy which will warrant 
him in proposing that she shall some day put on an old cotton frock, 
and have a good feast of bread and jam with him. But the religious 
child is utterly irreclaimable, and must be suffered to grow up in its 
lost state until it sinks into the abyss, and becomes one of the leaders 
or admirers of the tribe of popular preachers.” * 

The author of “John Halifax,” without wishing to blame a very 
well-meaning class of educators, considers it may fairly be questioned 
how far it is wholesome to paint children going about converting their 
fathers and mothers, and “ youthful saints of three and a half prating 
confidently about things which, we are told, ‘ the angels desire to look 
into,’ yet cannot, or dare not. We honestly confess that we should 
very much prefer ‘Jack the Giant-Killer.’”{ Precocious children, 
observes a masterly essayist on social subjects, now and then talk of 
themselves, especially if forced and excited by a certain sort of religious 
teaching. ‘Then they can be heard to enlarge with a horrible 
glibness on their feelings, their convictions of sin, their schemes for 
setting the world to rights ;” but this is mostly, the essayist ¢ thinks, a 
sign of an overtasked brain, accompanied sometimes by an exceptional, 
grotesque form of naughtiness, and sure to pass off as the health im- 
proves and the cleverness vanishes. 

The little hero of Freytag’s Sollen wnd Haben is introduced in 
earliest childhood as so rarely naughty, that many of the ladies of 
Ostrau, who were disposed to take a gloomy view of life, doubted 
whether such a child could live; which fear was, however, at last 
dispelled by Anthony one day giving a sound thrashing to the son of 
the Landrath ; a misdeed that “removed his prospect of heaven to a 
convenient distance.” § Be it as it may with mature ladies, girls, we 
are assured by Mr. Archibald Boyd, detest well-behaved boys. The 
young gentlemen who never tear their clothes, or wet their stockings, 
or break windows, or are too late for meals, may be the delight of 
adoring mammas, he says, but are held in insuperable contempt by 
the little damsels of their own age, who lavish their affections upon 
ragged urchins who are ever risking their necks after birds’ nests, or 
breaking into orchards, or getting black eyes and vari-coloured noses 
from the fists of their fellows. || It has been made a special merit of 
the late William Collins, that in painting children he portrayed no 
infant cherubs, “ fitted with speckless frocks,” and “leering ravishingly 
at the spectator, under a sky wreathed inconceivably with clouds of 
red curtain, and before a background spotted profusely with Elysian 
flowers,” 4] &c. &c.; but that under his pencil children retained their 

* Essay on ‘Modern Children. + ‘The Age of Gold.’ 
~ ‘On Talking of Self.’ § ‘Dehit and Credit,’ ch. i. 
|| ‘The Cardinal,’ ch. xxxi. “| ‘ Life of W. Collins, R.A., i. 234. 
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playground clothes, and preserved their playground occupations, and 
appeared at the best, and in homely realism, what Wordsworth calls 


“Sound healthy children of the God of heaven.” 


The style and effect of Mrs. Pardiggle’s system of home education 
are depicted by Mr. Dickens with a high-coloured brush. She is 
made to introduce to us her five boys: Egbert, aged twelve, as the 
boy who sent out his pocket-money, to the amount of five-and-three- 
pence, to the Tockahoopo Indians; Oswald (ten and a half), as the 
child who contributed two-and-ninepence to the Great National 
Smithers’ Testimonial; Francis (nine), one-and-sixpence-halfpenny ; 
Felix (seven), eightpence to the Superannuated Widows, while 
Alfred, the youngest (five), has voluntarily enrolled himself in the 
Infant Bonds of Joy, and is pledged never, through life, to use tobacco 
in any form.* Young “Bands of Hope,” by the way, were of ill 
odour in the nostrils of a late clerical essayist, pithy and pungent of 
pen, the Rev. John Eagles—so well and widely known as the 
“Sketcher” of Blackwood’s Magazine. In reviewing the “ Reports” 
of Temperance and Teetotal Societies, he lamented the constant 
display-processions of children with banners, walking through crowded 
thoroughfares with music before them, assuming all the consequence 
of their position, as the “observed of all observers,” drinking in 
excitement and self-approbation with the very air they breathe—little 
paragons of all that is good, satisfied only when they attract all eyes 
to them. What, he asks, is the natural tendency? “They must 
either believe they have been converted into little angels on earth, or 
believe it not; in either case they are the worse. Their natures will 
rebel—will tell them they are acting a lie. They must be fed with 
excitement, than which nothing is more dangerous to young persons.” { 
In another place the same plain country parson stands up for the old- 
fashioned Church Catechism, with its plain answers to plain questions, 
as far better for the instruction of children—of the poor at least—than 
“hymns which lift up the little souls far above their ‘ ordering them- 
selves lowly and reverently.’ Such ‘holy children’ as Mr. Smithies 
has described to us are not likely to acknowledge any to be their 
‘betters.’ Now-a-days a child is not allowed to think as a child. He 
must have ‘strong meats’ when he should have ‘milk for babes.’ 
He must have visions of angel-robes and angel-wings, and wake out 
of his dream to put on rags and loathe them; and thus will he grow 
up into a sour discontent with that ‘state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call him.’”{ The Rev. Llewellyn Davies, in a review 
of the Revivals of 1859, of which visitations children were the subject, 

* «Bleak House,’ ch. viii. 
+ ‘ Essays by the Rev. John Eagles,’ p. 201. 
~ ‘Temperance and Teetotal Societies,’ ibid. p. 210. 
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equally with their elders, refers to this fact as one “ peculiarly shocking 
to English Christians, at least to Churchmen and Churchwomen. At 
an incredibly tender age they, poor things, are made ‘convicts,’ arrive 
at ‘peace,’ and afterwards become leaders of prayer and exhortation.” 
In the Scriptures, he goes on to affirm, you will as soon find cases of 
little children “ convicted” of sin, as you will cases of grown persons 
thrown into epileptic convulsions by receiving the Gospel. “These 
things are utterly unknown to both the Testaments.”* 

But to recur to the Pardiggle progeny. Never were seen such 
dissatisfied children—not merely weazen and shrivelled, but looking 
absolutely ferocious with discontent. ‘The face of each child, as the 
amount of his contribution was mentioned, darkened in a peculiarly 
vindictive manner,” except, however, the little recruit into the Infant 
Bonds of Joy, who was stolidly and evenly miserable. ‘“ My young 
family are not frivolous,” Mrs. Pardiggle remarks; “they expend the 
entire amount of their allowances in subscriptions under my direction ; 
and they have attended as many public meetings, and listened to as 
many lectures, orations, and discussions as generally fall to the lot of 
few grown people.” She adds, with peculiar complacency, that Alfred 
(five)—the one who had, of his own election, joined the Infant Bonds 
of Joy—was one of the very few children who manifested consciousness 
on that occasion, after a fervid address of two hours from the chairman 
of the evening. 

There have been, unquestionably, many very interesting children 
who, as Dr. Holmes remarks, have shown a wonderful indifference to 
the things of earth, and an extraordinary development of the spiritual 
nature. Probably he would give Swedenborg a place among them. 
Of Bishop Svedberg’s family of nine all but one were, we read, like 
himself and his wife, “Sunday children,” a recognized augury of the 
godliness of his house. Emanuel Swedenborg is not the exception 
out of the nine. And as a reviewer of his life remarks, to judge from 
Swedenborg’s recollections in his old age, his childhood was one of 
precocious piety: from his fourth to his tenth year his thoughts were 
constantly engrossed in “ reflecting on God, on salvation, and on the 
spiritual affections of men.” The things he revealed in his discourse 
so astonished his parents that they declared angels certainly spoke 
through his mouth. But it “does not appear that Swedenborg carried 
his early pietism into his youth or early manhood.” + Be that as it 
may, the biographies of these exceptionally devout children are recog- 
nized as identical in their essentials—the same “ disinclination to the 
usual amusements of children,” the same remarkable sensibility,t the 


* «Macmillan, i. 372. } ‘Saturday Review,’ xxiii. 603. 
t Schleiermacher, by the way, contends that children are incapable of 
true feeling; that what in them is called feeling is only utterances of 
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same docility, the same conscientiousness ; in short, what the Professor 
at the Breakfast-table designates an almost uniform character, marked 
by beautiful traits, which we look at with a painful admiration. It 
will be found, he asserts, that most of these children are the subject of 
some constitutional unfitness for living. And he expresses his convic- 
tion that many healthy children are injured morally by being: forced 
to read too much about these little meek sufferers and their spiritual 
exercises ; that disgust is implanted in the minds of many robust 
youngsters by early surfeits of pathological piety. “I do verily 
believe that He who took children in His arms and blessed them, loved 
the healthiest and most playful of them just as well as those who were 
richest in the tuberculous virtues.” In the sensibility and the sanctity 
which often accompany premature decay, Dr. Holmes sees indeed one: 
of the most beautiful instances of the principle of compensation which 
marks the Divine benevolence. “ But to get the spiritual hygiene of 
robust natures out of the exceptional regimen of invalids is just simpty 
what we professors call ‘bad practice,’ and I know by experience that 
there are worthy people who not only try it on their own children, 
but actually force it on those of their neighbours.” “ Do children die 
so often and so good in your parts?” asks Charles Lamb of Bernard 
Barton,* by way of gentle objection to the gentle Quaker’s over- 
elaboration of that subject, in his volume of verses. And cordially 
would Elia, with his genuine depth of feeling, and his shrewd sense 
and keen perception, have assented to the American professor, doctrine, 
that a time comes when we have learned to understand the music of 
sorrow, the beauty of resigned suffering, the holy light that plays over 
the pillow of those who die before their time, in humble hope and 
trust; but that it is not until he has worked his way through the 
period of honest hearty animal existence, which every robust child 
should make the most of,—not until he has learned the use of his 
various faculties, which is his first duty,—that a boy of courage and 


animal vigour is in a proper state to read these tearful records of pre- 
mature decay.{ 


instinct, by which, however, they themselves, as well as others, are led 
erroneously to believe that they possess real feeling. See Schleiermacher’s 
Letters, vol. i. No. elxvi. 

* «Remains,’ p. 128. 

+ “ Now, when you put into such a hot-blooded, hard-fisted, round-cheeked 
little rogue’s hand a sad-looking volume or pamphlet, with the portrait of a 
thin, white-faced child, whose life is really as much a training for death as 
the last month of a condemned criminal’s existence, what does he find in 
common between his own overflowing and exulting sense of vitality and the 
experience of the doomed offspring of invalid parents?” ‘The Professor at 
Breakfast-table,’ § viii. 
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